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INTERVIEW  WITH  BENJ?JHN  GORDON 

SEPTEMBER  13,  197  8 

At  Mr.  Gordon's  Apartment,  1234  McAllister  Street 

Interviewer:   Jesse  J.  Warr 
Transcriber:   Linda  Burnham 

JW:  Let's  start  with  your  birthplace  and  birthdate. 

BG:  1904. 

JT'J:  And  what  was  the  day? 

BG:  November  8,  Coliimbus,  Louisiana. 

J\-7:  Columbus? 

BG:  Yes. 

JW:  And  what  is  that  near? .  .  .vrhere  is  that? 

BG:   Monroe,  Louisiana.   Near  Monroe,  a  little  country 
town. 

JI^:   I  guess  you  were  born  at  home? 

BG:   At  that  time,  yes.   All  of  us  were  born  at  home. 

J^/7:   Do  you  remember  them  saying  anything  about  you  as 

a  baby?   Anything  about  the  way  you  looked  or  acted? 

BG:   No.   When  I  was  a  baby,  no.   Just  another  baby  in  those 
days . 

JW:   Hov;  many  brothers  and  sisters  did  you  have? 

BG:   It  was  eleven. 

JW:   Eleven? 
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BG:  Yes. 

Cn-J:  And  where  are  you  in  the  order? 

BG:  I'm  sixth. 

JTV:  You're  about  in  the  middle. 

BG:  Yes. 

JT-J:  And  how  many  of  them  are  boys? 

BG:  Six  boys  and  five  girls. 

JT-J:  What  was  your  family's  house  and  neighborhood  like? 

BG:  When  I  was  a  kid? 

JW:  Yes. 

BG:   I  guess  it  was  a  farm.   I  don't  know  anything  about  it 
when  I  was  a  kid.   Up  until  I  got  to  the  elementary 
age,  I  know  about  that.   You  see,  where  I  was  born, 
I  didn't  go  to  school  there.   I  was  born  in  a  little 
country  town  and  then  I  moved  to  a  little  larger 
place  called  Standard,  Louisiana. 

JW:   Called  what? 

BG:   Standard. 

JW:   And  why  did  you  move  there? 

BG:   Because  my  people  carried  me  there.   Why,  I  don't 

know.  All  I  know  is  that  I  was  there  and  my  father 
worked  in  a  commissary  and  then  later  on  we  went  to 
Monroe,  Louisiana — about  1911,  I  think. 

JW:   You  were  about  seven  years  old? 

BG:  Yeah.  So  I  stayed  in  Monroe,  Louisiana,  until... we 
stayed  in  Monroe  around  1917  or  1918.  That's  when 
my  mother  died  during  that  flu  epidemic. 

JW:  Oh,  she  did? 

BG:  Yes. 

JT'J:  Was  anyone  else  in  your  family  affected  by  it? 

BG:  Then,  by  the  flu? 

JW:  Yes. 
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BG:   I  only  was  sick.   I  was  the  one  that  was  sick  but  she 
was  the  one  that  died.   But  those  days,  they  were 
dying  like  flies.   They  were  dying  so  fast,  they 
was  taking  them  on  top  of  one  another  in  the  wagon, 
taking  them  to  the  cemetery.   That  was  what  you  called 
the  flu... the  great  flu  epidemic. 

JW:   Right. 

BG:   So,  the  only  member  of  my  family  that  died  was  my 

mother.   When  she  died,  she  left  a  young  baby.   See? 
And  then  we  moved  to  Shreveport.   Two  of  ray  sisters... 
three  sisters  and  my  brother  and  I.   My  brother, 
younger  than  I  am--we  went  with  her  and  we  went  to 
Shreveport. 

JW:   You  went  with  who?   Oh,  you  went  with  your  sister. 

BG:   Yes. 

JW:   The  older  sister  took  the  rest  of  the  kids,  you  mean? 

BG:   No,  my  auntie  taken  the  whole  f amily--sisters ,  brothers, 
and  all  but  my  oldest  brother.   She  didn't  have  to  take 
him.   He  was  out  on  his  own.   Then  we  went  to  Shreveport 
and  that's  where  I  went  to  school.   I  was  going  to 
school  in  Monroe  but  then,  when  I  went  to  Shreveport, 
that's  when  I  went  to  school  there .. .elementary  and 
then  to  high  school,  in  Shreveport. 

J^V:   Did  your  family  ov/n  any  of  its  own  land? 

BG:   No. 

JTV:   They  were  working  on  shares,  or  what? 

BG:   Well,  I  don't  remember  no  farm.   My  father  never — 
v;e  never  was  on  a  farm,  see.   But  my  father  alv;ays 
worked  at  the  commissary.   Before  Prohibition,  he  was 
driving  Anheuser-Busch  wagon... then  they  had  a  wagon 
with  six  mules .. .delivering  beer.   And  the  rest  of  it, 
I  was  always  raised  up  in  hotels.   I  worked  at  different 
hotels . 

JW:   And  what  kind  of  work  was  that? 

BG:   Well,  I  was  a  page  boy;  last  page  boy  at  the  Yurie 
hotel,  when  was  a  page  boy.   And  then  I  went  in  the 
washroom  there,  and  then  I  left  there  and  went  up  in 
the  dining  room. . .busboy  until  I  learned  to  wait 
tables.   And  then  I  went  to  wait  t?.bles. 
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JW:   Each  one  of  these  meant  a  little  bit  more  money? 

BG:   Well,  yes,  each  one  meant  a  little  bit  more  money. 
When  I  was  a  page  boy,  I  was  nothing  but  a  kid,  you 
know... ten,  twelve  and  fourteen  years  old,  see.   And 
then  after  that,  then  I  went  down  in  the  basement  there 
and  was  shining  shoes  after  school.   They  had  a  little 
shoeshine  stand  in  a  huge  washroom.   And  then  I  went 
up  to  the  dining  room  and  learned  to  be  a  busboy.   And 
from  busboy  to  waiter.   And  then  if  I  wasn't  v/orking, 
I'd  be  a  bellboy.   See,  all  my  life  I've  been  work, 
handling  the  public.   I've  never  done  no  hard  work, 
you  know. . .manual  labor,  see.   So,  when  I  came  out 
here... when  I  left  there,  I  went  to  Chicago,  see. 

JW:   This  was  during  or  right  after  the  Second  World  War? 
First  World  War?   Was  the  war  over? 

BG:  I  went  to  Chicago  before  the  war  was  over. 

JVJ:  You  went  there  during  the  war? 

BG:  World  War  I  we  talking  about. 

JW:  Yes.   You  went  to  Chicago  during  the  war? 

BG:  Before  it.   Before  the  war. 

JW:  Yes? 

BG:   Yes.   And  then  I  went  back  home  in  '21.   See,  I  went 
to  Chicago  and  Kansas  City.   I  traveled  all  aroixnd 
being  a  waiter.   I  used  to  be  a  traveling  waiter. 

JW:   What  does  that  mean  being  a  "traveling"  waiter? 

BG:   Well,  years  ago,  like  they  have  something  big  going 

on,  a  big  banquet,  and  they  needed  some  good  waiters... 
they  picked  the  best  of  waiters  to  serve  them,  see? 
And  a  certain  group  they  would  travel  with.   That's 
how  come  me  to  come  West,  see.   At  St.  Francis... I 
was  at  Salt  Lake  in  '24  or  '25.   I  left  Chicago  with 
a  group.   Some  of  us  went  to  Kansas  City  to  a  Shriner's 
Convention.   So,  at  all  the  hotels  it  was  mostly 
Black  waiters.   All  of  them  White  waiters  was  out  here 
in  San  Francisco,  you  see.   So,  after  the  Shriner's 
Convention  was  over,  then  the  St.  Francis  Hotel 
waiters  had  a  strike.   And  so  they  didn't  have  enough 
Blacks  over  here  to  keep  'em  over  because  it  was  more 
Blacks  in  Oakland  than  it  was  here.   But  those  over 
there  was  running  mostly  on  the  train.   ANd  it  wasn't 
enough  to  keep  lt[the  hote^open.   So  they  brought 
thirty  of  us  here  and  paid  us  for  thirty  days  in  expenses 
...that's  all  we'd  have  to  work.   We  worked  only  eight 
days  and  the  strike  stopped. 
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JT'7:   Did  the  White  men  threaten  you  every  time  you  went 
in  there? 

BG:   I've  never  been  threatened  by  no  White  man. 

JW:   Weren't  they  upset  that  you  came  in  there  and  scabbed 
on  that  strike? 

BG:   Not  those  days.   No,  those  days  it  wasn't  like  it  is 
today.   It  was  very  peaceful.   It  wasn't  no  striking 
or  nothing.   Unions  wasn't  as  strong  then,  see.   No, 
the  Unions  wasn't  as  strong  then.   So  we  just  went  on 
and  worked  and  thought  nothing  of  it.   And  in  eight 
days,  they  all  came  back  to  work. 

JW:   And  you  got  fired? 

BG:   Well,  it  was  understood.   We  wasn't  there  for  a  month, 
but  they  paid  us  for  the  month  and  transportation 
back  to  where  you  wanted  to  go.   If  it  had  been  longer 
than  that,  they  would  have  paid  us.   But  we  only~had 
to  work  eight  days. 

JIV:   And  then  what  happened? 

BG:   And  then,  after  I  left  there,  I  happened  to  walk  around 
on  O'Farrell  Street  and  the  barbershop  there... as  a 
kid  I  said  I  worked  in  a  barbershop  shining  shoes. 
And  I  walked  in  Joe  Rubin's  Barbershop  and  asked  for 
a  job.   And  he  told  me,  yes,  he  had  six  chairs  in 
there.   He  said,  yes,  he  needed  another  porter;  but 
nobody  could  work  with  the  porter  he  had.   So  I  told 
him  I  could  work  with  him.   So  I  went  on  in  there 
to  work  with  him  and  I  found  out  what  his  weakness  was. 
He  was  a  dern  good  porter,  but  he  liked  to  drink.   So, 
what  I  would  do,  I'd  get  a  half  pint  of  bootleg  whiskey 
and  tell  him,  "Go  on  back  there  and  have  a  drink. 
I'll  take  care  of  the  floor."   (Chuckle)   So  he  and 
I^got  along.   So  then  we  moved  up  on  that  side  of 
O'Farrell  Street,  on  the  same  side  of  the  street  we  on 
now,  and  made  a  bigger  shop  of  it.   And  I  worked  there 
off  and  on... well,  once  in  a  while  I  would  leave  and 
go  and  come  back.   But  I  worked  there  for  twenty-two 
or  tv/enty-three  years.   Then,  that's  when  I  knew 
Kline's  father.   Kline  Wilson.   He  started  working 
down  on  Polk  Street.   But  at  that  time,  though,  up  until 
the  'Second  World] War,  there  was  only  about  2,5  00  Blacks 
here,  and  most  of  us  were  out  in  the  Mission .. .not  down 
here,  see.   Most  of  them  was  in  the  Mission,  see. 
Then  after  the  War  came  along,  then  that's  when  they 
all  started  to  coming  out.   But  up  until  then,  the 
only  time  that  you  knew  you  were  Black,  you  had  to 
look  in  the  mirror.   It  was  such  a  few  of  us.   And  we 
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BG:   were  treated  nicely,  see.   But  since  these  Southerners 
and  everything  else  come  out  here,  and  these  Blacks 
themselves  coming  out.. .and  they  made  it  hard  on  them- 
selves and  these  Southerners  made  it  like  it  is. 
That's  when  all  this  trouble  began.   Up  until  then,  no. 
No  way . 

Cn^:   Let's  go  back  a  little  bit.   When  you  v/ere  shoe-shinging, 
did  you  have  any  special  tricks  to  get  a  tip,  to  get 
a  bigger  tip? 

BG:   Yes.   Any . . .any . . .not  only  shoe  shine... any  kind  of 

thing  you  giving  service,  with  your  life  depending  on 
tips,  you  have  to  do  a  little  something  extra.   If  you 
hear  things .. .whatever  you  hear,  don't  pay  any  attention 
to  it  don't  let  it  bother  you.   And  remember,  when 
you're  waiting  on  that  person,  you  don't  have  to  Uncle 
Tom  him.   Just  be  yourself.   But  you  be  courteous,  and 
if  he  tips  you,  "thank  you."   And  if  he  doesn't  tip 
you...eind  a  lot  of  people  I  v;aited  on  I  know  wasn't 
gonna  tip  me.   But  the  guy  in  the  chair  v7ould  see  me 
and  I  wouldn't  brush  him  off... He  knov/s .   I  don't  give 
him  that  much  service  as  I  v/ould  the  guy  who  is  going 
to  give  me  a  tip. 


JW; 


How  could  you  tell  if  somebody  wasn't  going  to  give 

\7rin  3  -f- 1  n? 


you  a  tip? 


BG:   Oh,  my  goodness.   If  you've  been  around  as  long  as  I 
have,  you  can  just  feel. ..as  soon  as  the  man  walks 
in  the  door.   Once  in  a  while  I'm  disappointed,  see. 
But  very  seldom.   The  way  they  carry  themselves,  if 
they've  got  a  shine... You  see,  in  those  days  a  man... 
the  first  thing  you  look  at  a  man  is  the  shoes.   We. had 
the  best  dressed  men  this  side  of  New  York  in  San 
Francisco.   The  first  thing  you  look  at  a  man  is  his 
shoes.   After  you  looked  at  his  shoes,  you  looked  at 
his  tie  around  his  neck.   And  then  they  used  to  wear 
hats... and  his  hat.   Then  you  looked  at  the  rest  of 
him.   In  other  words,  a  man  is  like  a  peacock.   He's 
the  most  beautiful  bird  there  is,  until  you  look  at 
his  feet.   If  you  look  at  his  feet  and  he  sees  you 
v;atching  his  feet,  he'll  drop  his  feathers.   Because 
he's  got  the  ugliest  feet.    And  your  appearance... 
keep  you  shoe  shined.   That's  one  thing.   And  then 
he  keeps  himself  cleaned  up,  and  he  learns  about 
manicures  and  to  dress  and  carry  himself.   But  today 
people  don't  do  that. 

JI«J:   Did  men  get  manicures  in  those  days? 
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BG:   Oh,  yes.   Men  have  been  getting  manicures  ever 
since  I  have  known.   When  I  first  worked  in  the 
barbershop  around  1911,  they  were  getting  manicures 
then.   Oh,  yes. 

Jl'J:   Were  younger  men  more  prone  to  give  tips  than  older 
ones? 

BG:   Oh,  no.   No.   Hov;  could  they,  because  they  didn't  make 
as  much  money  then.   They  didn't  have  as  much  money 
in  those  days.   Oh,  no.   You  see,  the  only  way  they 
know  about  tipping  is  what  they  see  their  fathers 
do.   Some  men  today  got  plenty  of  money  and  don't 
know  hov7  to  tip.   So  nov/,  the  younger  man,  no.   How 
would  he  knov7?   See,  he  don't  know  service.   In  fact, 
a  lot  of  young  men  today,  you  go  to  give  him  service 
now,  he  think  you  trying  to  hustle  him.   He  don't 
know  v/hat  service  is.   Nov;,  you  just  take,  for  instance, 
yourself.   How  often  do  you  go  to  get  a  shoeshine? 
And  how  often  do  you  tip  a  guy?   And  when  you  go  in  a 
restaurant,  how  often  do  you  give  a  tip  to  a  waiter,  you 
see?   There's  your  ansv;er,  see.   All  right,  now  you 
take  my  oldest  son  here.   Every  tv;o  wee]:s  he's  got 
to  go  and  have  his  manicure,  hair  straightened  and 
fixed  up,  and  everything  because  he's  trained  that 
V7hen  he  v/as  a  kid.   When  the  l^econd  Worldj  VJar  broke 
out,  and  when  I  started  the  first  Boy  Scout  troop 
here  during  the  War... and  my  kids  was  in  a  White 
troop.   A  young  fellow  come  to  my  door  and  he  was 
a  Scout  Master  and  he  introduced  himself  to  me,  and  he 
told  me  he  was  trying  to  help  the  Negro  boys  out  here 
get  in  the  Scouts.   He  said,  "I  knov^7  your  boy  is  in 
the  troop  we  have  over  at  the  school  down  at  the 
Marina."   And  he  said,  "Now  I  thought  I'd  come  and 
see  you.   Maybe  you  can  help  me."   Then  I  referred 
him  to  the  guy  who  was  head  of  the  Booker  T.  Washington 
Center.   He  said,  "Well,  we  went  over  there,  and  they 
kept  us  waiting  for  two  hours.   And  then  he  didn't 
give  us  no  time.   SOj that's  why  I  thought  I'd  come  and 
see  you."   I  said,  "Well,  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is 
introduce  you  to  my  pastor  and  tell  him  about  it." 
He  said,  "Well,  when  you  going?"   "Well,  I  can  go 
Sunday."   But  I  had  no  intention  of  going  Sunday.   So 
he  said,  "Can  I  go  with  you?"   Now,  where  was  I?   I 
had  to  go.   ^'Then  I  go  over  there... Fred  and  I  are 
personal  f riends . . .old  man  Haynes--his  other  son  died — 
not  this  younger  son.   See,  his  young  kids  was  raised 
up  with  my  kids.   Harvey  and  Fred  was  raised  up  with 
Buster  and  Terry,  those  are  my  two  boys.   And  Wesley 
Johnson.   You  know  Weslev  Johnson? 
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JW:   Senior  or  Junior? 

BG:   The  old  man. 

JW :   No . 

BG:   That's  the  one  you  want  to  find  out  about  San  Francisco. 
He's  been  here  about  72  years,  ever  since  he  was  two 
years  old.   And  he  and  I  have  been  friends  since  '25. 
And  Wesley  Johnson,  Jr.,  is  almost  a  year  older  than 
my  boy.   And  then  Dr.  Edwin,  he ' s  a  year  older  than 
my  other  boy.   In  fact,  the  old  man  introduced  me 
to  my  wife.   You  see,  I  was  married  into  one  of  the 
families  that's  been  out  here  ever  since  1906.   But 
now  that's  [Wesley  Johnson}  somebody  you  can  get  some 
information  about  San  Francisco.   And  don't  let  that 
clowning  fool  you.   Now  he  talks  about  Texas  and  every- 
thing, and  he  hasn't  been  back  in  Texas  since  he  was 
two  years  old.   But  he  know  more  about  Texas  than  any- 
body you  ever  saw.   He  quit  the  post  office  to  go  into 
the  liquor  business,  and  when  he  went  into  the  liquor 
business  he  came  by  and  told  me  about  it  because  he 
and  I  both  had  taken  the  examination  at  the  same  time 
in  the  '20 's.   The  only  reason  I  didn't  go  into  the 
Post  Office  was  because  the  guarantee  was  only  $45 
a  month.   And  he  was  going  to  school,  you  see,  and 
it  was  all  right  for  him;  but  I  can  make  that  much  in 
a  week  working  in  the  barbershop.   You  see,  I  worked 
in  the  biggest  barbershop  in  the  city  for  some  twenty 
years . 

JW:   And  what  was  the  name  of  that  shop? 

BG:   Joe  Rubin's  Barbershop,  224  O'Farrell  Street.   We  had 
fifteen  barbers  and  13  chairs,  manicurists  and  four 
porters . 

JW:   Going  back  again  to... When  you  were  a  small  child  or 
when  you  were  a  young  teenager,  people  that  would  let 
people  rub  them  on  their  head  for  luck,  kick  them  and 
that  kind  of  thing,  didn't  they  get  more  money  than 
other  people? 

BG:   No,  no.   Very  seldom  anybody  kicked  any  little  kid. 

Sometimes  some  guy  may  just  call  himself  rubbing  on  the 
head,  but  if  he  knew  you  didn't  like  it,  he  wouldn't  do 
it.   However,  I  bet  you  I  haven't  been  rubbed  on  my 
head  three  times  in  my  life. 

JW:   That  used  to  mean... when  they  rubbed  a  Black  man  on 
his  head,  that  was  supposed  to  be  for  luck? 
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BG:   Well,   that's  what  some  of  them  said  but  they  were 

having  fun,  see.   An  intelligent  man .. .remember  this: 
an  intelligent  man  will  not  insult  you,  and  I  refuse 
to  allow  a  fool  to  insult  me.   Now  that  answers  that 
question.   The  whole  time  I've  been  out  here,  I  have 
never  ran  into  segregation.   And  I  have  gone  to  the 
best  of  places.   Years  ago  when  the  Cosmos  Club... 
We  had  a  big  dance  down  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  and 
I  got  a  suite  there  one  night.   I  paid  $35  for  over- 
night, just  in  order  to  sleep  there  in  a  suite.   Now, 
that  same  suite  would  cost  you  two  bills,  see.   But, 
up  until  the  War,  you  could  go  any  place  and  do  anything 
you  want.   Nobody  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  you. 
The  only  thing  it  was,  it  was  more  men  here  than  it 
was  women... more  women  here  than  it  was  men,  rather. 
And  the  women  that  were  here,  they  would  go  to  church 
and  ask  the  preacher  to  help  them  find  a  man,  see. 
And  the  type  of  work  they  were  doing  was  domestic 
work,  see.   And  the  type  of  work  a  fellow  was  doing 
here... a  few  of  them  was  janitors,  a  few... most  of 
the  bootblacks  downtown  was  Italian.   They  wasn't 
Negro;  they  was  Italian.   One  place  downtown.  King 
Jazz,  they  had  one  on  O'Farrell  near  Powell,  King 
Jazz  Shoe  Center,  that  was  down  there  and  then  later 
on  one  of  them  moved  up.. .after  the  War  came  out... 
he  moved  up  on  Market  Street.   Up  until  then,  most 
Italians  were  shining,  and  most  of  the  big  barber- 
shops downtown  had  Italian  porters.   But  this  place 
I  worked  in... then  after  the  War  came  up,  then  they 
all  started  working. 

JW:   What  was  the  relationship  like  in  the  South  when  you 
were  small? 

BG:   When  I  was  small?   I  had  no  trouble  when  I  was  small 
because,  as  I  said,  I  was  brought  up  in  a  hotel.   I 
knew  my  place.   You  just  could 't  act  anyway  you  want. 
You  was  trained  when  you  were  coming  up.   I  never  had 
no  trouble  in  the  South. 

JW:   Did  your  parents  complain  about  conditions? 

BG:   All  I  know  is  my  father... he  always  got  along  every 
place.   He  got  along  swell.   Everybody  knew  him,  and 
my  mother  and  sisters .   My  brothers  never  had  no 
trouble  down  South. 

JW:   What  kind  of  work  were  your  sisters  doing? 

BG:   Oh,  my  sisters,  they  were  doing  domestic  work. 
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JW:   And  they  didn't  have  any  problems  with  the  people 
that  were  the  masters  of  the  house? 

BG:   No,  in  fact,  one  of  my  sisters  was  working  for  a 

doctor  and  when  she . . .when  they  took  the  baby  to  the 
theater,  she  sat  right  up  there  with  all  the  White 
people  with  the  baby,  see.   And  my  mother,  when  she 
worked  in  the  kitchen  and  I  was  on  the  place  where 
she  worked.   And  the  little  boy  there  and  I  were 
playing  because  the  man  wanted  me  to  come  there  and 
play.   The  only  trouble  I  ever  had... I'll  never 
forget...!  didn't  have  no  trouble .. .But  this  woman... 
he  was  a  Jewish  man  and  his  father  and  stepdaughters 
and  his  daughter-in-law  and  a  son.   Anything  I  wanted 
I'd  tell  the  little  boy  to  ask  Momma  to  fix  it.   So 
he  asked  my  mother — he  called  her  Annetta--he  said, 
"Annetta,  you  fix  me  and  Benny  some  slapjacks  and 
bacon."   She  said,  "Sure."   His  mother  came  in  and 
saw  us  eating  it, . . .and  me  eating  all  this  bacon 
and  what  have  you,  and  she  wanted  to  know  what's  the 
idea.   And  he  told  her  he  told  them  to  do  it.   And  she 
made  him  go  upstairs,  and  she  jumped  on  my  mother 
about  it.   So,  when  the  grandfather  came  home... and 
I  told  him,  I  said,  "I'm  not  gonna  come  no  more," 
because  he  had  asked  my  mother  to  come  there  and 
tell  him  about  what  happened.   He  said,  "She  did?" 
And  he  asked  my  mother.. .she  said,  "Yeah."   And  she 
said  the  little  boy,  and  she  called  his  name,  said 
he  asked  me  and  you  told  me  anything  he  wanted,  give 
it  to  him.   And  so  he  wanted  some  flapjacks  and  bacon 
and  I  fixed  it  for  him  and  Ben.   So,  he  sent  the 
little  baby  up  to  get  his  mother  and  his  father.   They 
was  upstairs.   And  he  told  her  right  in  front  of  his 
son,  he  says  now,  "I  had  Annetta  to  have  her  boy  and 
this  boy  to  come  here  and  play  with  your  son.   And 
anything  that  he  ask  her  to  give  him  was  given  to  him." 
And  he  said,  "I  understand  you  gave... some  flapjacks 
and  you  were  raising..."   She  said,  "Oh,  yes."   He 
said,  "Listen,  you're  staying  under  my  roof  and  you 
just  married  to  my  son.   But  I  run  this  house."   And 
he  said  that  "anything  he  says  that  he  want,  you  give 
it  to  him."   Then  I  don't  know  what  else  but  that's 
the  only  thing  I  ever  knew  about  it.   But,  as  a  rule, 
in  the  city,  it  was  different  from  in  the  country. 
See,  I  don't  know  nothing  about  no  country.   The 
only  time  I  know  about  the  country  was  going  there 
overnight.   I  wouldn't  know  nothing  about  it,  see. 
And  I  been  in  big  cities  all  my  life.   I  been  all  over, 
been  through  the  Panama  Canal  three  times,  been  'round 
the  world  three  times... I  went  through  the  Panama  six 
times... been  'round  the  world  three  times.   As  I  said, 
I  was  a  traveling  waiter.   And  any  place  there  was 
a  banquet  or  something  when  I  was  a  young  man,  until 
I  settled  down,  I'd  go,  because  I  was  a  first  class 
waiter. 
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What  was  your  mother's  name? 

Annetta. 

What  was  her  maiden  name? 

McDonald. 

And  where  was  she  born? 

(Chuckle)  I  don't  know... I  don't  know  where  my  mother 
was  born... I  know... I  don't  even  know  where  my  father 
was  born.   I  know  he  was  born  back  East.   And  I  know 
he  came  down  to  I/j^siana  on  a  boat  and  that's  where 
he  ran  into  my  mother  down  there.   He  had  married 
another  woman  before  he  married  my  mother.   And  then 
he  married  my  mother. 

Was  this  her  first  marriage? 

Only  marriage. 


Okay, 


And  what  did  she  look  like? 


Oh,  just  like  that  there  yrefers  to  picture  on  the 
wal^,  only  much  more  beautiful.   That's  my  sister's 
kid.   She  had  beautiful  long  hair  and  light  brown 
spreckles   in  her  face,  like  small  pox,  you  know, 
when  they  leave  that  there. . .beautiful  long  hair, 
heavy  set. 

Did  she  ever  have  an  education? 

No. 

Why  not? 

How  many  j^Negroesj  had  education  then?  You  must 
remember,  if  you  got  a  son  in  his  eighties,  then 
how  much  education — how  long  since  slavery? 

Did  she  ever  talk  about  her  parents? 

I  knew  my  grandfather. 

Her  father? 

Yes.   I  knew  him.   But,  her  father,  he  was  half  Irish, 
see.   And  that's  the  only  thing  I  know  about  him. 
When  he  was  a  kid,  he  was  so  wild  they  used  to  put 
a  bell  on  him  so  they  could  tell  where  he  was. (Chuckle) 
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BG: 


Who  put  a  bell  on  him? 

His  father. 

Was  his  father  a  White  slaveowner? 

Yes. 

And  this  was  in  Louisiana  somewhere? 

Somewhere  down  there.   It  was  down  South  some  place. 
I  don't  know  where.   I  never  was  interested  in  finding 
out. 

Did  she  ever  say  anything  else  about  her  family  back- 
ground or  anything  like  that? 

No.   I  knew  all  my  aunties  and  I  had  uncles.   I  knew 
an  uncle  on  my  father's  side  in  Eldorado,  Arkansas. 
He  had  a  flock  of  kids.   But  just  to  know  anything 
about  their  background,  that's  just  something  recent. 
They  wasn't  interested  in  no  background  then. 

What  about  your  father?   What  was  his  name? 

Mac  Gordon. 

And  he  was  born,  you  say,  somewhere  back  East? 

Yeah,  I  think  in  Ohio,  some  place  in  Ohio.   I  don't 
know.   I  know  he  say  he  was  born  there.   And  he  came 
down  to  New  Orleans  and  he  met  another  woman,  and  he 
married  her.   I  don't  know  where.   I  think  somewhere 
around  Eldorado,  Arkansas.   And  he  had  three  kids 
by  her,  and  I  guess  he  got  a  divorce.   Later  on,  he 
got  my  Momma,  and  then  he  had  eleven  by  my  mother. 

Well,  I  was  just  trying  to  find  out  why  the  family 
moved  so  much  when  you  were  little. 

Oh,  well,  each  time  you  moved  you  went  to  a  bigger 
place.   All  right,  you  take .. .Monroe  was  small. 
Shreveport  was  much  larger.   All  right,  then,  when  I 
left  Shreveport,  I  went  to  Chicago,  see.   All  of 
them  [usj.   Only  two  of  them  living  now.   My  oldest 
brother,  he's  there  in  Los  Angeles  novv'.   And  he  was 
a  chauffeur  for  Al  Capone,  the  gangster. 
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BG:   Yeah,  he  was  his  chauffeur  until  he  Lbrotherj  got 
sent  away.   He  went  down  to  Florida,  and  then  they 
sent  him  away.   He  was  the  chauffeur.   But  all  of 
us,  you  know,  just  didn't  stay  in  no  little  place. 
See,  you  take  when  I  left  Shreveport,  it  must  have 
been  about  150,000  population.   Now  look  what  it  is< 
And  when  I  came  out  here,  this  was  only  about  6,000 
population . 

JW:   What  was  Chicago  like  when  you  went  there? 

BG:  I  was  there  just  during  that  riot... race  riot... a 
little  rough  then.  But  after... the  riot  didn't 
last  long... but  then,  after  that,  it  was  nice.  I 
really  enjoyed  it.  I  had  a  good  time  there.  And 
I  worked  at  hotels.  And  when  I  wasn't  working  at 
a  hotel,  I  was  working  at  some  big  barbershop. 
See,  I  always  worked  in  something  with  fast  money. 

JW:   Which  hotel?   Are  you  talking  about  the  Hilton  on 
the  Lake  front? 


BG:  It  wasn't  no  Hilton  then. 

JW:  It  wasn't? 

BG:  No.   I  can't  think  of  the  name. 

JW:  The  Palmer  House? 

BG:   Yeah,  I  worked  at  the  Palmer  House.   Yeah,  I  worked 

there  in  the  barbershop.   That's  where  my  brother  was 
working,  the  barbershop,  when  Al  Capone...END  TAPE  1:1 
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BG:   And  he  told  him  to  go  get  it.   And  he  went  and  got 
the  car.   And  he  said,  "You  get  three  times  that 
much  if  you  get  behind  the  wheel.   You're  my  chauffeur." 
He  said,  "Well,  I  go  to  tell  my  boss  that  I'm  going 
to  Atlantic..."   "You  don't  have  to  tell  him  nothing. 
Get  behind  that  wheel."   So  when  he  got... there  was 
a  car  in  front  of  him  and  a  car  in  back  of  him. . .it 
was  during  the  bootlegging  days,  you  see.   And  after- 
wards, he  said,  "Only  one  thing  don't  do:   Don't  wear 
no  gun.   Ain't  nobody  gonna  bother  you.   But  don't  be 
wearing  no  gun.   And  I'm  not  gonna  let  nothing  happen 
to  you."   And  he  worked  for  him  for  years,  until  he 
went  down  to  Florida.   And  he  tried  to  get  him  to  go 
down  to  Florida  with  him,  and  he  wouldn't.   And  then 
that's  when  they  picked  him  up  and  taken  him  to  Treasure 
Island. 
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JiV:   What  kind  of  boss  was  Capone? 

BG:   I  didn't  know  him  personally.   My  brother  said  he 
was  very  nice.   He  said  he's  very  nice  but  he's 
rough.   But  you  find  those  gangsters  in  those  days — 
and  I  waited  on  all  of  them — you  didn't  know  who 
they  were.   You  didn't  know  they  was  gangsters.   And 
they  didn't  run  over  everybody.   Just  some  people  they 
had  to  handle.   I  worked  on  gangsters  and  you'd  see 
them,  you  wouldn't  even  believe  it.   The  same  as  I 
worked  on  guys  who  was  pimps...!  mean  high-class  pimps.. 
I  don't  mean  like  these  little  guys  out  here  got  these 
little  gals  hustling.   I  mean  when  they'd  send  a  gal 
off  with  a  man  and  he  had  to  give  her  so  much  a  day  and 
it  was  all  mailed  back  to  him,  see.   And  they  didn't 
look  like  whores.   They  could  travel  with  them  and  go 
into  first-class  hotels  with  them  and  everything. 

JW:   What  was  the  police's  attitude  about  this? 

BG:   Well,  when  you  was  well  known,  you  had  to  pay  for  pro- 
tection.  Yeah,  you  had  to  pay  for  protection,  because 
they  see  and  don't  see,  and  they  turn  their  backs.   So, 
you  ain't  going  to  get  all  that  gravy  and  they  ain't 
gonna  get  none  of  it. 

JW:   You  mean  most  of  the  cops  were  on  the  take? 

BG:   See,  different  type  cops  were  assigned  to  something 

like  that.   The  big  fellows  they  never  bothered.   The 
small  guy... they  had  to  take  somebody  in,  see... and 
that's  the  small  guy.   But  the  big  guy  laying  out  that 
big  money,  no  way. 

JW:   Well,  I  mean,  when  you  got  to  Chicago,  it  was  a  lot 
bigger  than  Shreveport,  did  you  feel  a  little  lost 
there,  or  were  you  excited  about  it,  or  what? 

BG:   First  thing,  ain't  no  use  to  lying:   I  was  able  to  go 
out  with  white  girls  and  do  every  damn  thing  I  wanted 
to  do.   And  nobody  told  me  what  to  do.   And  nobody 
called  me  "boy."   There  were  days  when  they  called  me 
"boy"  and  when  I  had  to  say  "yes,  sir,"  and  "no,  sir." 
But  when  I  got  there  rchicagq]  I  could  say  "yes"  or 
"no, "  see . 


JW:   Well,  didn't  the  police  stop  you  when  you  were  with 
white  women? 

BG:   Where,  in  Chicago?   I  should  say  not.   Oh,  no. 

JW:   Could  you  eat  down  in  the  Loop? 
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BG:   Yeah.   We  could  eat  any  place  down  there.   Oh,  yes. 

It  wasn't  nothing  like  that.   Only  some  of  us  couldn't 
afford  the  prices,  and  unless  you  had  enough  money, 
see,  you  take  50  cents  there,  you  got  a  big  meal.   You 
do\'m  'roung  the  Loop  there  or  somewhere,  it's  going  to 
cost  you  a  dollar  and  a  half  or  two  dollars.   See,  that 
was  a  lot  of  money.   Oh,  no.   When  I  was  there  when  they 
had  the  race  riot,  there  was  segregation.   After  that, 
it  was  no  trouble.   Then  I  came  on  out  here.   I  was  in 
Chicago,  I  think  it  was  '24  or  '25,  a  group  of  us  went 
to  Salt  Lake,  Utah  to  be  waiters  at  a  banquet  there. 
And  then  that's  when  after  the  banquet  was  over,  that's 
when  I  came  out  here  during  the  strike  here.   And  then 
I  went  to  sea  on  a  ship  as  a  waiter,  and  butcher,  and 
that's  when  I  started  traveling  around  the  world.   And 
I  worked  on  trains  as  a  waiter.   That's  why  I  say  I 
been  to  every  place  in  the  United  States  because  I 
worked  there  as  a  waiter.   I  was  always  in  some  kind  of 
service  like  that. 

JW:   What  do  you  remember  about  this  riot?   It  was  the  one 
that  started  at  the  beach,  right? 

BG:   Well,  all  I  know... in  fact,  I  don't  know  too  much  about 
it  because  all  I  know  I  wasn't  in  it.   They  were  killing 
one  another  and  I  had  enough  sense .. .because  I  wasn't 
mad  at  nobody,  see.   And  one  thing  I  will  say  about 
Chicago  at  that  time,  it  was  the  best  place  in  the  world 
to  raise  up  a  young  girl .. .because  if  you  fool  with  one 
of  them  young  girls  back  there,  to  Leavenworth  you  go. 

JW:   What'd  you  say? 

BG:   If  you  fool  with  one  of  them  young  girls  back  there, 

they'd  send  you  to  Leavenworth  so  fast,  it  wasn't  funny. 
A  girl  under  sixteen  years  old,  no  way  I   Uh-huhl  ij^oj 
She  had  to  be  17  or  over.   It  was  a  good  place  to  raise 
a  girl. 

JW:   Where  were  you  living  in  Chicago? 

BG:   Oh,  I  lived  around  on  36th  and  Cottage  Grove.   Oh,  I 
lived  a  couple  of  places  'round  there.   But  none  of 
that  exists  now,  see.   Now,  it's  all  different.   I  was 
just  talking  to  my  girl  there  now.   She  was  telling  me 
about  Chicago.   The  last  time  I  was  back  there  it  was 
'34  or  '33  when  they  had  the  World  Fair.   I  went  back 

'     there  and  stayed  three  days.   I  was  living  out  here 
then,  see. 

JW:   What  was  your  first  impression  of  San  Francisco? 
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BG:   What  the  hell  is  all  this  fog  I   When  I  first  came 
here,  I  saw  fog  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  you 
couldn't  see  across  the  street  for  fog.   At  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  fog  came  down.   And  the  first  thing  I 
asked  was,  "what  the  hell  is  this!"   And  they  said, 
"Fog."   And  I  said  "Fog!     Fog  was  in  London  I   Is 
this  fog?   I'm  telling  you."   That's  the  first  thing 
that  got  me.   I  said,  "Hell,  I'm  not  gonna  stay  in 
this  damn  place."   Then,  I  left  here . . . I  had  went 
around  the  corner  and  got  the  job  at  the  barbershop. 
And  then  I  got  on  a  ship  to  go... same  barbershop ... I 
worked  there  for  20  years  a  little  over  twenty  years 
then  I  didn't  like  all  that  fog,  so  I  went  back  to 
New  York  on  a  transport.   And  when  I  got  back  there 
it  was  in  the  wintertime.   And  I  got  lumbago  it  was 
so  damn  cold.   And  I  had  to  rush  back  out  here.   And 
this  fog  didn't  bother  me  no  more.   You  see,  you  have 
all  that  snow  and  things  like  that,  you  didn't  have 
it  here.   One  thing  you  had  here  was  a  lot  of  fleas, 
see.   Fleas  got  on  humans  just  like  for  dinner.   I 
said,  "What  the  hell  is  this  here?"   Talk  about  they're 
"fleas."   I  said,  "Fleas?"   They  said,  "yes."   "Fleas 
get  on  dogs  I "   Shoot,  man  they  had  fleas  here  as  big  as 
a  bedbug.   Turn  around  and  bite  you  and  stand  back  and 
grin.   (Laughter) .   And  all  the  theaters,  mostly,  and 
first-class  theaters  had  them  in  there,  see.   And  they 
finally  got  this  DDT,  you  know.   And  all  that  sand  out 
to  the  beach,  that's  where  they  were... Way  up  in  the 
'30's,  when  they  finally  got  rid  of  them.   That  was  fog 
and  fleas,  that's  what  it  was  noted  for. 

JW:   What  made  you  decide  to  stay  here?   You  had  seen  quite 
a  few  places  by  then? 

BG:   Oh.  well,  you  see,  after  I  was  here,  and  I  got  a  good 
job,  and  I  was  making  good  money... And  one  thing  I 
liked  about  it,  the  only  time  I  knew  I  was  a  Negro,  I 
had  to  look  in  the  mirror.   I  was  treated  better  here 
than  any  place  I  ever  was  in,  because  I  could  go  any 
place  and  do  anything  I  wanted  to.   And  I  was  in  demand, 
The  women  here  was  begging  for  me  and  I  had... Man,  I 
had  it  I   These  cooks  there,  I  had  a  couple  of  them 
getting  off  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  and  I'd  get  a 
little  change  out  of  them.   Because  they  needed  a  man, 
see.   And  then  when  I  was  a  young  fellow — I'll  show 
you  a  picture  after  a  while  and  you'll  see  what  I 
looked  like — you  can't  imagine  I  |U"^i"telligibleJ] 
(Laughter) 

JW:   Is  that  you  in  that  picture  there? 

BG:   Yes.   I  made  a  picture  there,  oh,  a  couple  of  years 
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BG:   ago,  about  three  years  ago  they  made  a  documentary 

of  shoeshine  in  America.   And  I  did  the  talk  part  of 
that. 

JW:   I  was  going  to  say... That's  why  I  asked  you  were  you 
in  Third  Baptist.   I  knew  I  had  seen  you,  somewhere 
before.   I've  seen  that  movie. 

BG:   Well,  the  one  that  did  all  the  talking  with  the  cigar 
and  everything,  that  was  me. 

JW:   Okay.   I'll  have  to  go  and  see  that  movie  again  when 
they  bring  it  around. 

BG:   Yes.   I  made  that  and  I  was  telling  them  about  the 
beginning  of  shoeshine  and  everything.   I  was  the 
one  that  was  telling  them  all  about  it.   In  San 
Francisco  and 

JW:   Down  South,  only  Black  people  shined  shoes,  right? 

BG:   When  I  was  coming  up,  yeah,  that's  the  only  thing  that 
shined  shoes  there.   Oh,  no.   The  White  man,  he  didn't 
shine  no  shoes.   All  the  waiters  and  bellboys  and 
everything  when  I  was  coming  up,  all  the  hotel  was 
Black.   Only  thing,  they  used  to  have  a  French  chef, 
a  French  steward.   But  outside  of  that,  it  was  Black. 
And  the  bellboy  was  Black,  waiter... all  the  waiters 
and  the  cooks.   They  was  all  Black  then.   White  people 
didn't  do  nothing  like  that.   That  was  our  job. 

JW:   Did  you  have  special  kinds  of  services  you  provided 
for  hotel  tenants  during  prohibition  when  people  had 
certain  things  they  would  expect  you  to  go  out  and  get 
for  them  that  was  illegal? 

BG:   Oh,  yes.   During  the  bootlegging  days,  I  used  to  get  a 

little  whiskey  and  sell  to  them.   That  was  illegal.   But 
then,  too,  I  was  the  waiter  downstairs  and  they  wanted 
special  waiters  to  deliver  the  food  up  to  the  room,  I 
would  do  that.   And  if  I  was  bellboy  and  he  wanted 
something  out  in  the  street,  something  special,  he'd 
send  the  bellboy  out  and  get  it,  see.   That's  extra 
money,  see. 

JW:   Did  you  have  to  pay  for  police  protection? 

BG:   Oh,  not  in  those  days.   In  bootlegging  days,  you  just 
didn't  get  caught.   Of  course,  they  had  a  house  detec- 
tive there,... we  had  to  cross  his  palm  because  he  knew 
we  was  bootlegging,  see.   And  he  wouldn't  let  nobody 
bother  you  because  he  was  the  only  one  who  could  arrest 
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you.   And  he  was  in  on  all  the  bellboys  and  me.   We 
crossed  his  palm... those  that  had  house  protection. 
That  V70uld  have  to  be  a  big  hotel  to  have  a  detective. 
Small  ones  didn't  have  no  house  detective. 

JW:   Did  you  work  at  the  St.  Francis? 

BG:   I  worked  for  the  St.  Francis.   I  waited  tables  there. 
But  then,  all  they  expected  there  was  first-class 
service.   See,  I  was  a  first-class  waiter.   That's  all 
you  had  to  do  at  the  St.  Francis.   Didn't  work  there 
but  eight  days. 

JW:   Did  you  learn  the  trade... did  somebody  take  you  and 
train  you? 

BG:   Yeah,  I  started...!  was  raised  up  in  a  hotel.   As  I 

told  you,  I  started  off  as  a  pageboy.   And  then  I  left 
the  pageboy.   Then  I  went  to  work  in  a  washroom.   Then 
I  was  working  the  washroom.   And  then  I  went  to  work 
in  a  barbershop.   In  the  washroom  they  had  a  shoeshine 
stand  and  I  knew  how  to  shine  shoes.   Then  I  went  to 
work  in  the  barbershop,  same  hotel.   And  then  I  left 
there,  I  went  to  be  a  busboy.   I  wanted  to  be  a  waiter. 
Before  I  could  be  a  waiter,  I  had  to  learn  how  to 
learn  hov;  to  clean  and  set  a  table  and  take  the  dishes 
off — that's  called  "busboy."   After  I  learned  that, 
then  I  was  trained  how  to  set  up  and  how  to... at  that 
time  you  had  to  carry  a  big  tray  up  over  your  shoulder 
like  that,  see.   It  wasn't  like  it  is  now.  JpemonstratesT/ 
You  had  to  just  swing  it. . .Every  move  was  a  picture. 
£[UnintelligibleJ  .  .  .you  had  to  know  which  way  to  put  it 
on,  which  way  to  take  it  off... when  to  put  the  thing 
up  over — first-class,  you  know.   You  give  first-class 
service  there.   So  actually  I  first  was  busboy  learning 
about  the  dining  room. . .when  to  clean  the  table  and 
watch  th«  other  waiters  to  see  what  they  were  doing. 
And  then  they  gave  me  a  little  station  and  pretty  soon, 
it  got  so  I  could  handle  my  station.   But  you  learn  all 
that  as  it  is? 

JW:   What  about  rude  customers? 

BG:   Room  service? 

JW:   Rude .. .people  who  didn't,  you  know... 

BG:   Oh,  rude.   Well,  just  ignore  him.   Just  be  polite  and 
get  away  from  him.   If  you  buck  him,  could  you  win?... 
You  couldn't  fight  no  White  man  down  there.   But  then, 
too,  if  you  get  away  from  him  and  somebody  else  notice 
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JW: 
BG: 
JW: 
BG: 
JW: 
BG; 


it,  nine  chances  out  of  ten,  nobody  going  to  let 
you  get  hurt.   He  may  say  something  to  you,  some 
nasty  thing,  smile  and  keep  on  going .. .quicker  you 
get  away.   You  can  catch  more  flies  with  honey  than 
you  can  with  shit.   And  I  don't  mean  that  watery 
honey,  that  sticky  honey.   You  don't  have  to  "yassa" 
and  all  that.   Just  "I'm  sorry,  sir,  "yessir,"  pardon 
me,  sir,"  and  that's  it.   It  isn't  what  you  say  but 
how  you  say  it  and  how  it  sounds  on  the  other  person's 
ear.   A  man  can  walk  up  now  and  say  "you  black  son-of- 
a-  bitch'.'.'  and  when  he  say  it,  you  laugh  at  him.   He  can 
walk  up  to  you  cmd  say  "your  damn  eyes  are  black,"  and 
you  want  to  cut  his  throat.   So  it  isn't  what  you  say, 
it's  how  you  say  it,  and  how  it  sounds  on  the  other 
person's  ear.   And  remember  this,  I  found  out  when  I 
was  a  punk  kid:   it's  much  easier  for  me  to  adjust 
myself  to  people  than  for  people  to  adjust  themselves 
to  me.   And  when  a  person  did  right,  he  surprised  me; 
When  he  did  wrong,  it  was  what  I  expect.   And  I'm  very 
seldom  surprised.   That  even  goes  today.   So  it's  easy... 
you  got  to  adjust  yourself  to  people,  not  people  adjust 
themselves  to  you.   You  can  make  yourself  likeable. 
You  can  make  yourself  dislikeable.   And  you  don't  have 
to  be  any  Uncle  Tom  either  way. 

Did  you  know  Joe  "Shreve?" 

Who? 

The  man  that  used  to  be  the  doorman  down  at  Shreve 's. 

Oh,  Joe  Foreman. 

Right. 

Yes.   I  knew  him  well.   It  was  a  choice  whether  I 
married  his  daughter  or  married  this  one.   Joe  Foreman's 
daughter,  oldest  daughter,  yeah,  see.   He  wanted  me  to 
marry  his  daughter,  Josephine.   She's  the  first  Negro 
teacher  here. 


JW:   I've  interviewed  her. 

BG:   Very  iice  girl,  isn't  she? 

JW:   Yes,  very  nice. 

BG:   See,  and  the  girl  that  I  married  was  the  Fontaine 

girl.   They  lived  out  in  the  Mission.   The  Fontaine 
girl  was  about  three  years  younger  than  Jo.   See, 
when  I  met  Jo,  Jo  was  going  to  Cal  ^Berkele^  over 
there.   She  was  a  little  stuck  on  herself.   And  Wesley 
cind  all  of  them  wouldn't  have  nothing  to  do  with  her 
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BG:   because  she  just  liked  White  boys.   So,  I  was  at  a 
dance  one  night  and  I  asked  who  she  was,  and  they 
told  me.   And,  shit,  at  that  time  I  was  a  hell  of  a 
dancer.   Charleston  had  just  come  out  and  just  had 
come  out  here,  so,  shit,  I  went  over  there  and  when 
I... before  the  night  was  over,  she  was  trailing  me. 
Oh,  yeah.   I  know  Joe  [Foreman"}  quite  well... knew 
his  family  quite  well... a  hell  of  a  nice  man. 

JW:  What  was  likely  to  get  you  upset?  You  say  you've 
taken  everything  pretty  much  in  stride.  You  must 
have  occasionally  had... 

BG:   Oh,  I  did.   I  used  to  be  quite  hot  tempered.   But  I 
didn't  bother  nobody,  cind  then  didn't  allow  nobody 
to  bother  me.   I've  been  in  a  couple  of  cutting 
scrapes.   But  if  you  didn't  bother  me,  I  wouldn't 
bother  you.   But  the  only  time  I  ever  lost  my  head — 
after  my  second  wife  and  I  separated — and  I  was  going 
for  a  girl.   Aid  she  come  to  me  crying  and  I  helped 
her  and  got  her  on  her  feet.   And  I  lost  my  head  and 
I  killed  her,  see.   Unfortunately.   So  I  had  to  do 
twelve  years  for  it. 

JW:   When  was  this? 

BG:   1958.   I  killed  her, and  threw  her  out  of  the  window 
in  the  projects  over  on  Fourth  and  Broderick. . .you 
know  those  projects  over  there  at  Broderick  and 
Baker? 

JW:   Yes. 

BG:   On  the  Fourth  (streetl  side,  I  threw  her  out  of  a 

three-story  apartment,  shot  out  the  window  with  a 

sawed-off  shotgun,  ran  downstairs  and  broke  the  gun 
over  her  head. 

JW:'   You  were  pretty  upset. 

BG:   Well,  I  never  take  advantage  of  nobody.   And  I  didn't 
allow  nobody  to  take  advantage  of  me.   But  then  I 
thought  my  shit  didn't  stink  because  I  was  getting 
away  with  everything.   Ain't  no  use  in  lying.   But 
after  eleven  years  and  nine  months  in  that  place, 
goddamn,  I'm  meek  as  a  lamb.   And  one  other  thing, 
I  came  through  there... and  no  man  ever  went  there 
eight  years  and  didn't  get  a  write-up.   I  was  there 
eleven  years  and  nine  months  and  never  got  a  write-up. 

JW:   You  mean  reported? 
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BG:   Ah,  broke lose  privilege,  you  know. 

JW:   Where  was  this? 

BG:   I  was  in  Folsom  two  years  and  I  was  at  CMC  West  and 
San  Luis  Obispo. 

JW:   Do  you  think  that  prison  "reformed"  you?   That's 
what  they  put  you  in  there  for? 

BG:   Wait.   I'm  not  glad  I  was  at  prison,  I'm  not  glad. 
And  I'm  sorry  I  killed  a  girl.   That  I  will  say. 
But  I  think  it's  the  best  thing  ever  happened  to  me 
because  I'd  either  be  dead  —  I'd  be  laid  up  or 
something.   The  way  I  was  living — I  was  living  too 
fast.   And  some  guy  would  have  killed  me  about  his 
old  lady  or  something,  because  I  was  too  much  in  demand 
...and  a  little  bulldozing,  but  nice  about  it,  see. 
Now  they  say  be  careful  of  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry.   You 
don't  have  to  worry  about  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry.   It's 
little  Bobby,  Little  Richard,  Little  George,  is  the 
one  you  got  to  watch.   But  I  had  a  chance  to  go  over 
my  life. . .everything  I've  done  in  there... the  good 
part  and  the  bad  part... and  I  never  gave  myself  the 
worst  of  it,  the  best  of  it.   And  then  that's  when 
I  realized  it  was  easiest  to  adjust  myself  to  people 
than  for  people  to  adjust  themselves  to  me.   Up  until 
then,  if  I  said  something,  it's  mine...mY.  way  or  no 
way.   You  see,  I  got  too  big  because  I  belonged  to 
Shriners. ..I  w\s  a  Mason,  Oddfellow,  everything 
worthwhile  was  here,  I  was  it.   I  lived  straddle  the 
fence.   Everybody  over  on  the  hustler  side  knew  me — 
and  the  big  guys,  and  in  "society" — I  was  accepted 
over  here,  see. 

JW:   Is  that  because  you  hid  one  side  from  the  other  side? 

BG:   Yeah.   But  in  '25,  no  in  '26,  when  I  cut  two  men  and 
a  woman,  I  was  living  with  a  friend  of  mine — I  was 
living  with  Russell — and  he  told  me;  he  said,  "Gordon, 
you're  a  good  boy  and  I  like  you."  You  know,  he 
treated  me  like  a  son.   He  said,  "But  the  way  you're 
living,  if  you  keep  on,  you  gonna  be  dead  or  in 
Quentin,  because  you're  just  a  little  bit  too  bold 
each  night."   He  said,  "Now,  you  either  stay  on  one 
side  of  that  fence.   You're  straddling  that  fence 
now.   You  go  over  here  with  all  the  church  people, 
and  good  people  know  you,  and  over  there  all  the 
hustlers  and  everything  over  there."   He  said,  "You 
can't  stay  straddling  it."   So  I  lived  a  little 
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BG:   bit  better  on  this  side,  the  right  side,  but  then 
I  had  a  little  shit  rubbed  off  on  me  over  there, 
too.  (chuckle)   So,  I  never  did  need  nobody  to  teach 
me  wrongness,  I  needed  somebody  to  teach  me  what's 
right.   I  know  all  the  wrongness. 

JW:   What  were  your  parents?  Were  they  religious  people? 

BG:   My  mother  was.   My  father,  he  went  to  church,  but  he 
drank  and  did  everything  the  average  man  did  {in] 
those  days. 

JW:   Did  they  ever  tell  you,  "I  want  to  see  you  do,  become 
something. . .?  ' 

BG:   Oh,  ray  mother  tried  to  teach  me  to  do  right,  and  my 
father... you  always  had  to  do  what  your  mother  and 
father. . .they  tried  to  teach  us  how  to  keep  out  of 
trouble;   that's  why  I  never  had  no  trouble  with  no 
White  or  nothing  there.   And  my  father  was  very  well 
r^^^cted.   They  all  liked  Buddy  Blue.   They  used  to 
call  him  Buddy  Blue.   You  go  downtown .. .he  go  in 
places  nobody  else  couldn't  go. 

JW:   Why  did  they  call  him  Butter  Blue? 

BG:   Buddy  Blue.   Because  he  used  to  drive  six  mules,  see. 
And  he  was  bowlegged.   And  if  he  stood  up  straight, 
he'd  be  about  six-six,  but  he  was  so  bowlegged,  he 
must  have  been  about  six- two.   He  kept  those  kegs 
of  beer  and  threw  them  up  six  high,  stacked  up  there. 
And  he  drove  six  mules,  and  they  used  to  go  all  in 
the  slums,  and  they  called  him... I  don't  know  why 
they  started  to  calling  him  Buddy  Blue.   But  all  the 
White  people  downi^^^fri  knew  him  as  either  Mac  or 
Buddy  Blue.   And  he  worked  the  commissaries.   He's 
always  been  doing  something  like  that.   We  never  did 
live  on  no  farm.   My  mother  never  worked.   The  only 
time  she  worked — this  one  time  I  remember,  we  worked 
for  that  Jewish  family.   That's  the  only  time  I  knew 
my  mother... my  sisters  and  brothers,  we  all  worked. 
My  younger  brother,  after  the  [First  Worl^J  War,  see, 
he  was  out  here  before  I  was  and  then  he  went  back  home 
...  [unintelligible]] ..  .to  New  Orleans,  and  then  he 
went  to  Milwaukee;  he  went  to  the  Army.   Then  he  came 
back,  cind  then  he  came  back  out  here,  cind  stayed  with 
me.   Then  he  started  to  work  with  Muni  Rail,  and  he 
worked  there  until  he  died  in  the  '60 's.   He  worked 
there  twenty  some  years,  and  he  died.   The  beautiful 
part  about  it,  he  got  to  be  something  a  very  few  men 
will  ever  be.   When  my  lodge  celebrated  their  one 
hi$(3redth  cinniversary ,  he  was  Master  of  it.   Yeah, 
but  he  was  a  square.   Now,  that's  one  square  in  the 
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BG:   family.   (Chuckle)   Yeah,  but  he  was  a  square.   And 

my  oldest  sister  was  square.   The  rest  of  us,  I  ain't 
gone  say.   But  he  was  a  square.   Naturally,  when  he 
died,  all  the  Muni  and  everybody  turned  out  for  him. 
He  was  a  hell  of  a  nice  kid,  see.   He  wasn't  no  kid; 
he  was  a  man  in  his  sixties. 


JW: 


What  was  his  name? 


BG:   Harry  Gordon. 

JW:   I  want  to  go  back  a  little  bit  to... I'm  going  to  jump 
past  the  period  of  the  Project  COral  Histor^  but  I 
wanted  to  know  how  were  you  treated  in  prison?   Or  how 
were  the  prisoners  generally  treated? 

BG:   Well,  the  way  I  got  by,  if  you  went  there... see,  when 
I  went  there,  I  happened  to  have  a  few  dollars  in  used 
cigarettes. . .no  money.   Well,  everybody  is  trying  to 
out  hustle  everybody  else.   But  I  had  a  choice.   And 
when  I  went  to  Vacaville,  a  sociologist  asked  me  "Now, 
where  you  want  to  go?"   I  told  him  I  wanted  to  go  to 
CMC  West.   "No,  you  can't  go  there  because  that's  a 
minimum  prison."   He  said,  "Your  crime  called  for  a 
maximum  sentence  and  you  got  to  go  to  Quentin  or 
Folsom.   So  I  asked  him  which  was  the  worse.   He  said 
Folsom.   I  said  I'll  take  Folsom.   So  he  said,  "why 
you  want  to  take  Folsom^'*   I  said,  "well,  I  want  to  go 
to  the  worse  one,  so  when  I  get  to  the  best  I  could 
appreciate  itl"   See,  I'm  still  hot.   I  was  so  hot  six 
months  after  this  thing  happened.   And  then  one  night 
I  woke  up  and  I  felt  so  light  that  I  got  up,  and  was 
sitting  in  my  cell  and  I  looked... the  guard  came  by  and 
saw  me — I  was  sitting  on  a  stool  smoking.   He  passed  by 
and  a  half  an  hour  later,  he  came  back  and  saw  me  still 
sitting  there.   And  he  said,  "Gordon,  you  sick?"   I  said, 
"No."   He  said,  "What's  the  matter?"   He  said,  "A  half 
an  hour  ago  you  were  here."   I  said,  "I  was  just  thinking, 
He  said,  "It  must  be  awful  serious."   I  said,  "I  feel  so 
light."   He  said,  "What  do  you  mean?"   And  I  told  him 
about... how  I  felt:   I  got  this  eased  out  of  me,  this 
madness  I  had  toward  this  girl.   And  I  was  telling  him, 
now  if  I  had  felt  then  like  I  feel  now,  I'd  a  gave  her 
$500  and  patted  her  on  her  ass  and  said,  "That's  it, 
baby.   Later." 

JW:   Who  was  she? 


BG 
JW 
BG 


Jean  McGee . 

I  mean  what  was  her  relationship  to  you? 

Me?  Oh,  she  was  my... she  was  separated  from  her  husband. 
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BG:   Her  husband  and  I  used  to  be  an  insurance  man  together. 
You  see,  I  worked  for  Golden  State  Insurance  for  quite 
a  number  of  years.   And  her  husband  worked  there  with 
me.   But  when  I  separated  from  my  wife  and  they  was 
having  trouble  and  she  needed  some  help,  she  came  to 
me  and  I  started  to  giving  her  some  help,  see.   As 
soon  as  she  got  on  her  feet,  then  she  got  a  little 
smart  with  the  wrong  person,  which  I^  thought,  see.   So, 
her  name  was  McGee...Jean  McGee...she  was  a  nice  girl 
but  she  made  the  mistake.   But,  anyway,  for  six  months 
I  could  have  did  the  same  thing  over.   But  this  night, 
I  felt  relieved.   And  I  said,  now  I  was  silly.   Now  if 
I  felt  the  way  I  feel  now,  I'd  a  gave  her  $500  and 
patted  her  on  her  ass  and  said,  "Nice  knowing  you,  baby, " 
and  went  on.   But  then,  if  you  was  messing  with  me,  I 
couldn't  stand  for  nobody  to  mess  with  me — nobody  messed 
with  me.   I  didn't  take  advantage  of  nobody,  but  didn't 
allow  nobody  to  mess  with  me.   Then,  that's  when  I  found 
out... you  seen  a  bicycle? 

JW:   Yes. 

BG:   Got  a  lot  of  spokes  in  it,  hasn't  it?   Take  one,  loosen 
one  of  those  spokes  and  it'll  run.   Take  that  spoke  out 
and  it  will  run.   Put  that  spoXe  back  in  and  half-way 
tighten  it  and  it  will  rvm.   Then  you  put  that  spoke 
back  in  and  tighten  it,  it  will  run  smoother,  won't  it? 
Well,  I  was  one  of  those  spokes  in  that  bicycle  wheel. 
So  you  can  take  it  out  and  I  wouldn't  be  missed;  but  it 
wouldn't  run  as  smooth.   So,  on  this  earth,  you  and  I 
are  just  one  spoke.   So  if  you  can  [Unintelligible,!, 
doing  right  and  everything,  it'll  go  smooth.   If  you're 
not  doing  everything,  it'll  go  that  way — If  it's  taken 
out,  the  wheel  is  still  gonna  run.   But  then  I  saw  how 
silly  and  stupid  it  was... me  ruining  my  life... left  an 
eight-year-old  boy  here.   His  mother  had  died  cind  I 
married  his  mother  and  she  taken  care  of  two  other  kids 
and  raised  them  up  and  then  I  get  one  by  her  and  then... 
of  course,  we  had  separated.   After  that,  then  she  got 
all  this  responsibility  all  through  my  foolishness. 
But  now  when  I  got  to  prison,  I  first  found  out  how  it 
was.   And  then  I  knew  how  to  buy — I'd  find  out  who's  the 
big  guy  there,  the  boss,  see. 

JW:   Who  was  that? 

BG:   You  know  there's  always  a  head  guy  always  there.   And 
money,  cigarettes  was  used  as  money.   And  they  would 
loan  you  three  packs  to  get  two,  see.   So,  he  tried  me 
out.   He  had  saw  me  around  there  and  he  tried  me  out 
and  he  came  over  and  wanted  to  borrow  a  carton  of 
cigarettes.   He  told  me,  "There 're  two  cartons  of 
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BG:   cigarettes  there,"  he'd  give  me  three  for  it.   I 

said,  "No."   "Why,  you  don't  think  I'd  pay  you?"  I 
said,"  "No.   I  don't  think  you  won't  pay  me.   I'd  let 
you  have  two  packs;  I  don't  want  no  three  for  it. 
Anytime  you  want  it,  you  can  have  it." — Then  I  got 
in  with  him,  see.   Then  too  I  was... when  I  went  to 
prison  a  lot  of  big  White  people  downtown  knew  me.   I 
said  I  worked  in  the  biggest  barbershop  in  town  there. 
I  knew  the  biggest  of  peoples.   All  the  word  went  ahead 
of  me .   So  the  average  person  would  have  to  be . . . 


END  TAPE  ONE 
TAPE  TWO 

BG:   See,  as  I  said,  I  asked  the  mcin  which  one  I  wanted  to 
go  to.   He  said  "Vacaville."   I  asked,  "Which  one  was 
the  roughest,  Folsom  or  Quentin?"   And  He  said,  "Folsom." 
And  I  told  him  "Folsom"  and  he  asked  me  "Why?"   I  told 
him  I  wanted  to  go  to  the  worst  so  when  I  get  to  the 
best,  I  can  appreciate  it.   In  the  meanwhile,  when  I 
went  there,  word... the  White  people  downtown,  not  there. 
The  Negroes  liked  me  and  all  that  and  they  were  behind 

me my  lodge.   The  lodge  can  do  everything  but  for 

murder.   And  Masons  do  not  support  you  in  your  murder, 
see.   So,  anywav,  individually  they  could  help.   So 
when  I  got  there  and  they  put  me  on  fish  row,  I  stayed 
on  there  one  day... you  have  to  stay  up  there  five  days, 
but  I  stayed  there  only  one  day  and  was  put  down  below. 
Then  after  I  was  there  for  a  while,  I  found  out  how 
things  were  going.   When  I  left  Folsom. . .that 's  the 
roughest  place.   See  when  you  get  too  rough  for  Quentin, 
you  just  right  for  Folsom.   And  those  guys  at  Folsom, 
man,  was  calling  me  "Mister  Gorgon."   And  then  I  was 
there  for  a  year  and  they  tried  to  send  me  to  CMC  West 
where  I  went  to.   But  they  couldn't  because  they  didn't 
have  no  record  of  me  or  nothing.   They  had  to... after 
I  was  there  two  years,  when  I  say  sent  me  to  CMC  West  — 
no  gate  or  fence  around  there  or  nothing.   Everybody 
was  surprised.   Murder  one  and  don't  go  to  the  board 
in  seven  years,  and  then  I  got  sent  there  and  they 
couldn't  believe  it.   Then  when  I  got  there... when  you 
get  there  you're  supposed  to  live  in  the  dorm.   I  was 
in  the  dorm... they  stay  in  the  dorm,  you  know,  a  year 
before  you  can  get  the  double  room.   I  was  there  eight 
days  and  got  a  double  room.   Then  it  takes  another  two 
years  before  you  get  a  single  room.   I  was  there... 
\inless  you  bought  it — you  could  buy  it,  but  then  you  be 
paying  every  month,  see.  QjnintelligibleD  if  the  guy  put 
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BG:   you  in  there.   They  maneuver  it.   But  I  didn't  buy  it. 
So  I  got  it  in  a  year,  I  had  a  single  room.   But  I  had 
no  trouble  and  then  when  I  hear  something  that  was 
interesting,  I  found  out  about  these  forest  fires,  you 
know.   The  prisoners  go  out  there... the  ones  that  work 
on  the  camp  go  out  and  fight  the  fire  and  the  other 
ones  are  cooks.   One  of  the  fellows  I  knew  that  had  been 
in  there  for  33  years  but  he  happened  to  be  on  this 
cooking  crew  cind  I  asked  him  about  it.   He  said,  "Well, 
I  don't  think  you  cam  get  it,  Benny,  'cause... but  you 
can  ask."   He  say,  "'cause  you  haven't  been  on  the  Board." 
I  say,  "Okay."   I  went  over  there  and  saw  the  watch  lieu- 
tenant and  I  knew  him.   They  all  knew  me.   So  I  asked 
him,"  How  about  getting  on  that  fire-fighting  crew?"   He 
said,  "Look  Benny"... He  said,  "Look,  Gordon,  say  it  ain't 
nothing  you  asked  for  you  didn't  get."   Say,  "You  wasn't 
in  the  dorm  there  two  weeks.   I  got  a  record  here  of  you. 
And  you  wasn't  in  a  two-bedroom  two  years  and  you  got  a 
single  bed."   He  say,  "And  everything  you  asked  for — you 
wanted  to  work  in  the  tobacco  factory  and  you  got  that." 
He  say,  "But  now,  you  can't  get  this  see  'cause  nobody 
goes  on  the  fire-fighting  crew  until  they've  gone  to  the 
Board  and  you  haven't  gone  to  the  Board."   He  say,  "you 
got  five  more  years  to  go  before  you  go  to  the  Board." 
I  say,  "Well... put  it  in.   You  don't  mind  putting  it  in?" 
He  say,  "I'll  put  it  in  and  wish  you  luck."   Ten  days 
time  come,  he  called  me  and  said,  "Gordon,  I  don't  know 
who  you  know  or  who  know  you,  but  you  going."   He  say, 
"Now  I  been  here  33  years"  and  said. . . "ain ' t  nothing 
like  this  happen."   Then  a  lot  of  times,  then  it  got  so 
the  captain  and  they  want  to  tell  a  Black  boy  something, 
you  know,  and  he  say,  "Sometimes  you  make  the  suggestion 
and  they  will  listen  to  you."  And  say,  "Why  don't  you 
get  a  group  together  emd  kinda  talk  to  'em  and  tell  'em 
something  going  on  what  they  doing  against  themselves." 
I  say,  "I  tell  you  what  you  do.   You  get  'em  together 
and  then  I  can  take  it  over.... not  me  get  'em."   I  say, 
"Have  somebody  else  get  the  group  there.   'Cause  if  I 
get  'em  and  have  'em  up  there,  they'll  think.... but  if 
I  just  come  in  and  talk,  it's  different."   So,  the 
roughest  place  I  left  Quentin,  I  only  stayed  at  Quentin 
way  back  one  day.   But  in  Folsom,  when  I  left  there... 
and  one  guy... one  guy  I  had  loaned  some  cigarettes,  you 
know  and  he  didn't  pay  me.   Oh,  he  was  supposed  to  be 
so  bad.   And  one  of  this.... this  bad  White  boy  was  the 
head  of  the  whole  thing  there  and  one  of  the  runners  told 
him  about  how  this  guy  was  treating  me.   So  he  made  it 
his  business  and  sent  his  man  over  there  to  tell  me  to 
come  over  to  see  him.   So,  I  went  over  to  see  what  he 
want.   He  say,  "I  understand  Sterling  giving  you  a  bad 
time."   I  say,  "Yeah,  I  loaned  him  some  cigarettes .. .not 
that  I  want  him  to  pay  me  the  three  for  two  but  he  kept 
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BG:   on  and  now  he  won't  pay  me  nothing — telling  me  he 
ain't  gonna  pay  me  nothing."   I  say,  "And  I  don't 
want  to  lose  my  head.   He  ain't  worth  staying  here 
Tfor.'^  I  want  to  get  out."   He  say,  "You  won't  have 
no  worry."   So  he  sent  and  got  him.   He  said,  "Sit 
down."   See,  he  was  over  there  playing  dominoes.   So 
the  guy  went  over  there  and  told  him  that  So-cind-So 
want  him.   "Come  now."   He  got  up  and  went  over.   He 
was  a  bad  guy — he'd  been  in  several  fights  there.   He 
told  him,  "Say  now,  look.  Sterling."   Says,  "This  is 
Mr.  Gordon.   You  owe  him  two  cartons  of  cigarettes 
which  makes  three.   And  I  understand  you  say  you  ain't 
gonna  give  him  nothing."   He  said,  "You  keep  your  damn 
mouth  shut.   I 'm  telling  you  now.   First  thing,  you 
ain't  gonna  pay  him,  you  gonna  pay  nr^  man.   And  you 
better  not  go  back  down  there  and  tell  anybody  I  said 
something  about  it  'cause  you  won't  get  in  that  cell 
tonight."   Say,  "And  you  better  not  even  say  one  nasty 
word  against  Mr.  Gordon  you  hear  me?"   "Yeah,  I  heard 
you."   Then  he  said,  "Okay."   So  now  I'm  going  to  give 
you  a  certain  length  of  time  to  come  up  with  those 
cigarettes.   And  I  don't  want  to  hear  nothing  about 
it,  not  a  mumble."   That's  how  bad  that  sucker  was. 
But  I  had  bought  him.   And  anytime  he  needed  some 
cigarettes  or  something,  I'd  let  him  have  them.   I 
said,  "You  don't  have  to  pay  me  no  extra."   See,  in 
other  words,  you  got  to  pay  for  what  you  get,  every- 
where you  go.   See,  by  me  going  to  prison,  these 
people  downtown. .. .working  down  in  the  biggest  barber- 
shop in  the  city  for  some  20  years,  they  all  knew  me, 
big  people,  see.   And  then,  plus,  I  was  big  among  my 
peoples  here,  too.   But  those  the  ones  that  saved  me, 
see.   And  when  I  got  to  prison,  it  was  made  easy  for 
me.   Now,  they  did  something  else  for  me.   They  started 
a  work  furlough  here.   That  was  for  young  men  coming 
out  of  an  institution,  you  know,  and  they  wanted  to 
see  how  they  would  come  in  cind  live  in  and  work.   And 
it  was  going  all  right  but  they  didn't  have  no  older 
man  in  there,  see.   And  they  picked  me.   And  I  had  a 
choice,  and  I  came  up  here  three  months  before  my  dis- 
charge— before  I  was  supposed  to  come  up.   And  I  stayed 
at  the  work  furlough. . .they  was  using  me  to  see  how  I 
would  get  along  with  them.   That's  how  come  me  to  come 
here  a  little  early.   But,  I  had  readjusted  myself, 
see.   After  I  got  over  that  mad  spell  I  was  telling  you 
about,  then  I  had  a  chance  every  night  to  think  about 
everything  I've  done  wrong  and  everything  I  did  do 
wrong  and  what  have  you.   And  then,  I  made  up  my  mind... 
what  I  was  going  to  do  when  I... the  last  thing  I  thought 
of  at  night  when  I  went  to  bed  CwagU  what  I  was  going 
to  do  when  I  got  out.   And  the  next  thing  I  got  up  this 
morning  before  I  put  my  shoes  on,  what  I  was  going  to 
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BG:   do  that  day.   I  knew  what  I  was  gonna  do... leave 
a  little  flexible.   Went  back  at  night,  plcinning 
for  the  future.   After  six  months,  I  was  never 
locked  up.   My  body  was,  but  my  mind  wasn't. 

JW:   Was  there  friction  between  the  Blacks  and  the  Whites 
and  the  Mexicans? 

BG:   Not  too  much.   It's  more  now  than  it  was  then.   It's 
always  been  friction  between  Black  and  White.   The 
Mexicans  wasn't  nothing — The  Mexicans  just  started 
showing  their  ass  here  lately.   The  Black  and  the 
White,  yeah.   But  the  Mexicans,  they  just  begin  to 
show  their  ass  lately.   See,  even  in  1925,  I  was  in 
Phoenix,  yeah,  and  in  a  lavatory  there  I  saw:   "A 
Mexican  isn't  good  as  a  nigger.   A  nigger  ain't  worth 
a  goddam. "   Negroes  always  was  considered  over  a 
Mexican.   And  a  lot  of  Negroes  talking  about... they 
say,  "I'm  half  Indian."   They  don't  realize  they  say- 
ing they  from  the  dumbest  tribe  it  was.   Indians 
didn't  have  no  damn  sense  (Chuckle) .   But  as  far  as 
getting  along  there... the  Whites  and  Blacks... it  used 
to  be  the  Whites  and  Blacks,  see.   But  now,  they 
learned  to  get  along  together  much  more  better  than 
they  used  to.   See,  but  then  like  Quentin  and  a  place 
where  they  got  the  young  fellows,  that's  where  the 
riots  come  up  'cause  they  all  trying  to  outsmart  one 
another.   They're  smart  punks.   But  when  they  get 
over  in  Quentin,  they're  smart  as  hell.   But  when  they 
get  too  smart  for  Quentin,  they  put  'em  over  there  at 
Folsom,  and  they  be  walking  'round  there  switching  if 
he  gets  smart.   You  know  what  he  switching  from?  They 
got  'em  turning  tricks  for  cigarettes.   Some  of  them 
old  guys  done  got  him.   See,  over  in  Quentin,  a  lot  of 
young  get  together.   Ain't  no  lot  of  young  ones  over 
there  where  he  is  [Folsor^  .   He's  on  his  own.   Because 
they  didn't  send  no  youngsters  there  unless  you  got 
too  rough.   Then  they  would  send  you.   They'd  send  you 
to  Tracy,  Vacaville  and  so  many  other  places,  but 
Quentin — and  they'd  send  them  to  Quentin.   But  Folsom, 
when  they  send  him  to  Folsom,  it's  got  to  be  awful, 
something  awful  on  him.   You  either  go  there  for  pro- 
tection, or  you  getting  too  smart  for  himself  and  they 
don't  want  to  kill  'em, — they'd  send  'em  to  Folsom  so 
somebody  else  will  train  him  or  kill  him.   If  he  go 
there  and  keep  his  nose  clean,  all  right.   If  he  don't, 
he'll  be  there  a  little  while  and  be  around  there 
switching.   He'll  be  turning  tricks  for  somebody.   Be 
his  boy. 

JW:   What  about  Muslims?  The  Black  Muslims? 

BG:   The  Black  Muslims,  they  wasn't  nothing — when  I  was 
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BG:   there,  just  a  few  of  them,  see.   They  were  just 
among  themselves.   Now,  I  remember  when  I  first 
went  there,  I  met  a  fellow  and  he  came  up  to  me 
and  he  says,  "You  know,  I  been  watching  you.   And 
I  want  to  talk" — nice  clean  cut  fellow — And  he  said, 
"I  know  you're  a  Mason."   And  I  said,  "Yeah."   And 
he  went  to  talking  about  stars  and  everything.   And 
then  I  asked  him  a  couple  of  questions .   And  he 
couldn't  answer  them.   And  I  say,  "Well,  we  ain't 
gonna  go  no  further  on  that."   So,  he  said,  "Well, 
I'm  a  Muslim  and  I  know  all  about"... And  he  knew 
some  of  the  things,  now,  don't  misunderstand.   And 
I  said,  "Now  wait  a  minute... so  you  won't  misunderstand 
me  and  I  won't  misunderstand  you."   I  said,  "Now — this 
was  before  J  had  gotten  over  that  hot  spell,  before 
that  six  months  was  over — I  said,  now,  whatever  you  are, 
you  see  that  pole  there,  that  basketball  court  there?" 
He  said,  "Yes,  Mr.  Gordon,  I  see  it."   I  said,  "if  you 
so  desire  to  worship  that  for  your  God,  it's  all  right 
with  me.   But  don't  try  to  make  me  do  it."   "Well,  I... 
I..."   "I  don't  want  to  know  anything  about  no  Muslims. 
Now,  if  you  want  to  come  to  me  and  talk  to  me  as  a  man, 
or  I  make  some  suggestions  to  you,  I  will."   I  say,  "But 
religion,  politics  and  war,  I  keep  away  from.   War,  they 
gonna  lie  about  it.   Politics,  they  gonna  lie  about  it, 
see.   And  religion  and  all  of  that... so  you  know  most 
of  your  best  friends  are  lost  through  those  three  things, 
through  argument."   And  I  asked  him,  "How  many  does  it 
take  to  make  an  argument?"   He  said,  "Well,  I  guess  two 
or  three."   I  said,  "Two,  huh?"  "Yes."   I  said,  "Well, 
I'm  not  the  other  fellow."   So,  I  got  along  fine  with 
them  that  way.   But,  as  I  say,  they  wasn't  as  strong  as 
they  are  now.   Now,  they  are  clean  cut.   Then,  they 
were  trying  to  bulldoze  themselves  and  they  was  getting 
hurt.   But  the  way  they're  doing  now,  they're  carrying 
themselves  like  human  beings  and  getting  much  more 
education.   Even  the  young  people  are  getting  much  more 
education  now,  see.   And  one  thing  you  admire  a±>out  them, 
when  you  see  one  of  them,  he's  very  clean.   And  he 
carries  himself  like  that.   But  he  still... he  thinks 
he's  better  than  the  White  man.   If  he  wants  to  think 
that,  let  him  think  that.   But  now  he  know  he  can't 
get  along  without  the  White  Man.... Who's  got  all  the 
money?   Take  Louisiana.   They  had  a  governor  in  Louis- 
iana, a  Black  man,  years  ago.   But  what  did  he,  did 
he  help  them  slaves?  No,  no.   He's  always,  up  until 
here  recently,  because  I've  belonged  to  the  NAACP  for 
years.   And  until  here  recently,  the  Negroes  began  to 
pull  together.   Because  they  all,  when  they  got  a 
little  power,  he  trying  to  look  out  for  himself — fuck 
his  fellow  man.   Now  the  only  dedicated  man  that  I  can 
say  all  the  way — and  I  met  a  lot  of  peoples — is  Dr. 
Goodlett.   Now,  he  works  too  hard  for  his  people.   I 
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BG:   look  for  him  someday  to  kick  over.   But  now,  he's 
sincere.   And  a  lot  now  are  sincere  but  they  begin 
to  pull  together.   They  began  to  wcrk  together.   But 
years  ago  when  I  saw... in  Louisiana,  someone  said, 
"You're  gonna  see  something  you  never  saw  before:   Two 
black  faced  comedians  got  a  rope  on  both  of  'em's 
shoulders  cuid  they  pulling  across  there,  and  one  is 
in  front  of  the  other  pulling  together,  and  he  say: 
"Two  niggers  pulling  together."   And  I  didn't  know 
what  he  meant.   But  then  after  I  got  to  be  older,  they 
were  working  together.   But  they  are  working  together 
today.   Now,  you  take  when  Jo,  see,  Josephine's  hus- 
band, he  was  the  first  went  on  the  car  barn,  see.   But 
then  he  got  over  there,  he  got  too  big.   He  was  a  nice 
little  fellow,  he  got  too  big  and  he  married  one  of 
the  girls... she  was  much  older  than  he  was,  see.   And 
it  got  to  his  head.   He  went  there  and  got  up  on  a 
stump — what  we  gonna  do — instead  of  getting  in  there 
pulling,  letting  the  White  boys  do  it,  he  gonna  be  the 
leader  and  then  he's  getting  fucked.   See  they  push 
him  up  there,  see.   I  know  all  about  him.   See,  as  I 
say,  I  know  him  quite  well.   I  know  Jo  when  she  was 
young,  see.   And  her  father  is  a  terrific  man.   Now 
her  father  was  one  of  the  best  men  you  want  to  meet. 
He  and  Fontaine.   Ed  Mabson  was  the  first  Negro  Black 
lawyer  here.   And  the  first  guy,  Negro  that  got  a  street 
sweeping  job,  his  father  wrote  a  play,  a  Black  play,  and 
went  'round  here  for  years.   And  he  went  to  France.   I 
can't  think  of  his  name.   I  knew  'era  all,  see.   And  now 
when  that  job  was  paying  five  dollars  a  day  to  sweep  the 
street.   Man,  that  was  good  money.   And  on  the  waterfront, 
there  wasn't  but  about  twelve  or  fourteen  Negroes  working 
on  this  side.   More  on  the  other  side,  until  Harry  Bridges 
came  here  during  that  strike.   That's  when  they  had -that 
strike  during  the  Jsecond  World^  War.   And  Harry  Bridges., 
no,  that  was  during  '32.   Harry  Bridges  put  that  in  '32. 
And  that's  when  all  these  Negroes  started  coming  down 
there,  see. 

JW:   Do  you  know  Harry  Lumsden? 

BG:   You  mean  Joe,  John  Lvimpkin. 

JW:   No,  Harry  Lumsden  that  works  for  the  Shipyard  Laborers' 
Union.   I'll  probably  interview  him,  too,  and  I  just 
want  to  know.... 

BG :   Lumsden .   I  don ' t  know  him . 

JW:   He's  from  the  West  Indies. 

BG:   I  know  he'd  have  to  be,  but  I  don't  know  him.   He 

probably  know  me.   See,  I'm  much  better  known  by... 
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BG:   see,  because  he  either  knew  me  when  I  was  an 
insurance  man.   If  he's  been  'roxind  here  any 
length  of  time,  he  would  know  me.   When  I  worked 
there — see,  I  worked  the  shipyard  during  the  War. 
But  then  when  I  went  there,  I  went  to  Commerce  High 
School.   See,  I  knew  I  was  too  old  to  be  drafted, 
[|[for  Warfarej  but  I  could  be  drafted  for  labor.   So 
I  went  up  there  and  I  was  taking  up  shipfitting.   And 
I  happened  to  know  of  a  guy  that  was  head  of  it  there. 
He  used  to  come  in  the  shop  and  he  saw  me  there  and 
he  wanted  to  know  what  I  was  doing  and  I  told  him. 
"Well,  whenever  you  get  ready  to  go,"  say,  "you  don't 
have  to  worry . "   You  had  to  put  so  many  hours  in .   He 
say,  "You  let  me  know  and  I  will  send  you."   So  when 
I  thought  it  was  time  for  me  to  go,  and  I  went  to 
him  and  he  sent  me  over  to  16th  between  Mission  and 
Valencia.   And  he  says,  "When  you  go  there,  they're 
going  to  send  you  to  any  shipyard  you  can  go  to,  but 
they  are  not  going  to  put  you  in  the  union."   He  said, 
"But  you  insist  on  them  putting  you  in  the  union.   If 
they  don't.  Uncle  Sam  pays  forty  cents  an  hour  to 
train  you  and  the  State  pays  forty  cents  an  hour.   So 
you're  entitled  to  be  in  the  union."   He  say,  "If 
they  don't  put  you  in  the  union,  "say,"  you  get  his 
name  and  tell  him  you  gonna  call  me  so  I  can  give  it 
to  you  'cause  he's  supposed  to  put  you  in  the  union." 
So  I  go  over  there.   I  don't  want  to  go  there.   I'm 
just  going  to  keep  from  being  drafted.   See,  I  couldn't- 
I  was  too  old  to  go  to  war  but  I  could  be  drafted.   So, 
when  I  go  over  there  and  I  was  talking  to  him  and  he 
says,  "Well,  what  shipyard  you  want?"   I  said,  I  want 
to  go  over  to  Marina  there."   He  said,  "Okay."   I 
said,  "But  I  want  to  join  the  union."   He  said,  "You 
don't  have  to  join  the  union."   I  said,  "I  want  to 
join  the  Union."  And  he  said,  "You  can ' t  join  the 
union."  Now,  I  wanted  him  to  say,  "No."   I  said,  "What 
the  hell  you  mean,  I  can't  join  the  union?"   I  says, 

"Who's  in  charge  here?"   I'm  talking  loud only  two 

Blacks  in  there.   I  said,  "Who's  in  charge?"   I  say, 
"I  want  to  know  who's  in  charge  I"   I  said,  "Mr  So-and- 
So  told  me  to  find  out  who ' s  in  charge . "   So  he  come 
out  and  said,  "I'm  in  charge."   So  I  told  him  that 
Mr.  So-and-So,  the  head  of  the  school,  told  me  I  was 
entitled  to  get  into  the  union  and  if  you  didn't  put 
me  in  the  union,  get  your  name  and  let  him  know  so  he 
can  find  out  why.   So  he  took  me  in  the  office  to  keep 
me  quiet.   He  said,  "Mr.  Gordon,  I  want  to  explain 
why?... I  said,  "No."   I  said,  "The  State  paid  for  me 
and  the  city  paid  for  me  and  Uncle  Sam  paid  for  me." 
I  said,  "Now  I've  been  trained  to  be  a  shipfitter."   I 
said,  "Being  a  shipfitter,  I'm  entitled  to  all  the 
benefits."   I  said,  "Now,  if  you  can't  put  me  in  the 
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BG:   union,  Mr.  So-and-So  told  me  to  have  you  call  him 
and  tell  him  why."   He  put  me  in  the  union,  Local 
6.   But  the  only  difference  was,  they  didn't  collect 
my  dues  (Chuckle) .   The  Black  union  had  a  union,  but 
it  just  wasn't  nothing.   I  didn't  go  in  there.   I  was 
in  Local  6.   And  the  onliest  reason  I  went  in  there 
'cause  I  knew  my  man  was  there.   Then  when  I  went 
over  to  the  shipyard...!  was  a  shipfitter's  helper, 
you  know.   So,  every/time  the  boss  was  around,  they'd 
all  get  busy — Hell,  I  was  smoking  my  cigar.   I  wasn't 
doing  nothing.   The  guys  Whispering!  "Don't  be  smoking 
your  cigar"  and  like  that.   I  say,  "Hell,  what's  going 
on?   I  do  what  I'm  supposed  to  do."   Then  I  saw  a  guy 
burning.   I  say,  "Hey,  what's  that  you  doing?'   That 
looks  like  that's  easy."   It  was  easier  than' what  I 
was  learning.   First  thing  I  had  in  the  shipyard,  I 
went  for  a  helmet.   They  wouldn't  give  me  no  helmet. 
So,  if  you  don't, let  'em  know.   So  I  asked  a  guy;  I 
say,  "Where  you  get  that  helmet  from?"   So  he  told 
me.   "So  I'm  going  get  you  one."   The  guys  laughing — 
they  didn't  have  one,  some  of  them  White  guys. 
They  say,  "You  can't  get  one."   I  say,  "Don't  tell 
me.   I've  got  five  dollars  say  I  can  get  one."   And, 
man,  all  of  'em,  they  give  me  two  to  one.   I  bet  ten 
dollars.   I  walked  over  and  asked  the  guy  for  a  helmet. 
He  said  he  didn't  have  none.   I  said,  "Okay."   I  said, 
"That  rule  up  there  say  you  got  to  have  a  helmet,  and 
if  you  haven't  got  one,  ask  for  protection.   If  they 
don't  give  it  to  you,  whoever  is  in  charge  is  respon- 
sible for  it.  So,  you  not  gonna  give  me  one?"   He  say, 
"We  ain't  got  no  new  ones."   I  said,  "Give  me  some 
kind  of  helmet."   He  got  up  and  gave  me  an  old  one, 
but  I  went  on  back  there.   The  next  day  I  went  back 
and  exchanged  it  for  a  new  one.   Now,  meanwhile  I'm 
smoking  cigars  because  when  I  went  to  work,  my  boss, 
he  knew  when  I  left  Joe  Rubin,  I  had  charge  of  the 
floor,  see.   I  told  the  customers  when  they  were 
next,  and  when  they  wasn't.   He  turned  it  over  to  me. 
But  when  I  left,  he  gave  me  a  box  of  cigars,  because 
he  knew  I  smoked  cigars.   And  he  told  me,  "Say,  any 
time  you  ever  want  a  job,  like  always,  just  come 
back  and  see  me  and  you  can  come  right  on  to  work." 
So  I  was  smoking  a  cigar  cind  this  guy... they  tell 
me  about  do  something. . .one  day  I  see  a  guy  eating 
some  shrimps  and  prawns — a  welder — and  I  said,  "What 
the  hell  are  you  doing?   I  don't  like  welding  because 
there's  sparks  there."   He  says,  "That's  different. 
That's  a  burner."   Say,  "I'm  a  burner."   I  said,  "How 
much  you  mcike  for  that?"   So  he  made  as  much  for  that 
as  a  journeyman  Lunintelligible^ .   I  said,  "Where 
you  learn  that?"   He  say,  "They  got  a  school  over 
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BG:   there  you  can  get  in  and  learn  that."   I  says, 
"Yeah?   Okay."   So  I  went  down  to  Commerce  High 
School  and  I  knew  a  fellow  there  that  was  the 
head  of  the  Board  of  Education.   I  got  in  touch 
with  him;  he  in  turn  got  in  touch  with  someone, 
(.Unintelligible]  .   So,  when  I  went  to  work  that 
night,  I  was  going  to  see  this  man  and  tell  him 
who  I  was  and  he'd  send  me  to  school  for  burning. 
I  went  over  there  and  waited  for  the  man  and  he 
talked  to  me  cind  said,  "You  don't  have  to  be  in 
no  hurry — your  time  isn't  gone."   So  I  talked  to 
him  about  an  hour,  and  talked  about  downtown  and 
everything.   And  he  gave  me  a  note  and  say  "Go  on 
over  there."   ;*jid  said,  "Then  you  can  go  to  ship- 
fitting  school."   The  burning  school  over  there, 
shipburning.   So,  I  got  there  late  and  this  old 
foreman,  he'd  been  raring  to  get  to  me.   [in  dialectQ 
"What  the  hell  you  doing  coming  here  so  damn  late, 
you  nigger?"   I  said,  "Wait  a  minute.   You  say  that 
again,  goddcimn  it,"   I  say,  "1711  throw  you  off 
this  fucking  platform!"   I  said,  "Don't  call  nobody 
no  nigger  over  here."  I  said  "niggers  over  there 
fighting  that  war,  too,  isn't  it?"   "Well,  I  didn't 
mean  it  that  way."   I  said,  "The  first  place,  you 
ain't  got  no  business  hollering  at  me.   And  the  next 
thing  is,"  I  say,  "you  ain't  going  do  nothing  to  me." 
He  said,  "I  can,  I'll  show  you  how  quick  I  can  fire 
you."   I  say,  "You  better  read  this  first."   He  saw 
that,  scratched  his  head.   "Now.   Get  me  two  escorts 
and  send  me  over  there."   (Laughter).   See,  as  I 
said,  I  been  bulldozing  all  my  life.   See,  it  isn't 
who  you  know,  it's  who  know  you.   And  when  I  left 
that  shipburning. . .when  I  got  over  there,  some  of  the 
guys  I  knew  was  in  Qinintelligible^  and  what  have  you. 
Then,  they  wanted  something  like  when  these  rods  come 
over  the  board,  they  want  it  cut  off  there... One  of 
the  guys  say,  "Hey,  Benny" — the  foreman  over  there, 
he  taken  a  liking  to  me,  because  one  of  the  guys  knew 
him  quite  well.   He  said,  "Get  a  group  and  take  them 
over  there  and  cut  those  rods  over  the  gondola  off. 
Then  you  go  back  up  there  and  rest."   I  said,  "I  tell 
you  what.   You  get  a  group  together.   I'll  tell  you 
who  to  get.   Then  when  I  get  there,  then  you  tell  me 
what  to  do  in  front  of  them."   So  he  did  that.   So 
the  guys  said,  "I  don't  want  to  go  out  there  in  the 
damn  rain."   I  said,  "Listen,  fellows,  we'll  be  out 
there  fifteen  minutes  and  we'll  get  three  hours  rest." 
They  said,  "What?"   I  said,  "That's  right!   We  cut 
that  damn  L^mintelligibleU  and  I  said,  let's  go  back 
here  and  rest.   Nobody  bother  us."   (Chuckle).   When 
I  left,  see,  I  had  worked  there  and  I  was  on  the  swing 
shift.   When  I  went  to  work,  everybody  was  having  fun.. 
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BG:   getting  off.   When  I  got  off,  they  were  asleep. 
And  when  I  went  to  work  there,  they  were  wake. 
And  I  was  missing  out.   So  I  didn't  know  how  to 
get  out  of  it  because  if  I  got  out  of  it  and  I 
quit,  they  were  subject  to  put  me  in  the  draft, 
draft  me  to  work.   I  was  too  old  to  go  to  the  army. 
So,  what  I  did,  my  boss  told  me,  he  said,  "Tell 
them,"  say,  "when  you  was  a  kid  down  in  Louisiana, 
you  had  TB....and  just  cough  a  little  bit.   And  say 
you  went  to  the  doctor,  and  he  said  if  you  keep  in 
that  damp  weather,  you'll  get  it  back.   You're  out 
there  on  the  base..."   So  I  said,  "Yeah?"   I  go 
there  this  night  and  I  said,  "Well,  I  think,  you 
know  (cough)."   I  say,  "I  want  to  tell  you  something... 
and  I  don't  want  you  to  tell  nobody  else."   He  said, 
"What's  that?"   I  said, /'I'm  only  going  to  work  until 
after  this  week  is  over--talking  like  I'm  talking  now — 
He  said,  "What's  the  matter,  Benny?"   I  said,  "You  know 
when  I  was  a  kid,  I  had  TB.   Doctor  told  me  if  I  stay 
on  this,  he  say  I'm  gonna  get  it  again.   And  I  may 
give  it  to  somebody  else  around  here,  and  I  don't  want 
to  give  nobody  no  TB.''  So  he  said,  "Benny,  we  won't 
say  nothing."   The  next  thing  I  know,  goddamn  it,  man, 
they  all  taken  up  a  collection  there  for  me  (Laughter) . 
And  the  man  told  me,  say, — this  was  on  a  Tuesday  and 
we  wasn't  supposed  to  get  paid  until  Friday — he  say, 
"You  gonna  get  paid  for  the  rest  of  the  week.   You  go 
over  there  and  sign  out."   Sent  the  man  to  take  me 
over  to  get  my  check — you  know,  to  check  out,  and  he 
said,  "Where  you  going,  in  the  Army?"   I  said,  "Oh  no." 
"Well,  what  i£  it?"   I  told  him  the  same  story.   He 
said,  "Oh,  my  God!"   He  said,  "I'm  glad.   You  sure 
looking  out  for  somebody  else."  We  got  over  there... no, 
we  ain't  gonna  walk.   He  got  a  jeep  and  rode  me  over 
there,  and  when  I  got  checked  out,  he  drove  me  to 
San  Francisco,  shit.   (Laughter) .   Now,  the  White  man 
taught  me  that,  see;   It  isn't  who  you  know,  it's  who 
know  you. 

JW:   How  did  you  meet  your... you  said  that  Mr.  Foreman 
introduced  you  to  your  first  wife? 

BG:  No,  Wesley  Johnson  introduced  me  to  my  first  wife. 

JW:  Her  name  was  what? 

BG:  Olivette  Fontaine  at  that  time. 

JW:  And  what  was  it  that  impressed  you  about  her? 

BG:   Well,  what  impressed  me  about  her... see  when  I  first... 
at  that  time,  she  was... I  went  to  a  dance  at  16th  and 
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BG:   Mission,  a  Mardi  Gras  dance,  you  know,  a  costume 
dcince.   Ahd  I  had  dranken  two  ounces  of  aitunonia 
for  gin.   So  I  couldn't  run  around  with  the  bunch 
that  I  was  running  around  with  anymore.   So,  Wes 
and  I  were  good  friends.   Wes  would  take  me  over 
there  to  this  dance.   See,  and  Wes  was  a  hell  of  a 
dancer  himself  in  this  day.   In  fact,  Wes  was  the 
first  Black  ROTC  at  Commerce  High  School.   And  he 
was  a  lieutenant  there.   And  he  used  to  win  prizes 
on  the  stage  dancing.   So  we  go  over  there  and  he 
and  I  standing  around  and  she  had  on  a  Spanish  outfit, 
you  know,  and  trousers.   And  she  walked  over  and  say, 
"Hello,  Wesley,  (He  mocks  her  or  imitates  her  feminine 
voice)  . 


TAPE  TWO,  SIDE  TWO 

BG:   Ccontinuation  of  explanation  of  how  ammonia  for  gin 
mistake  made .3]  So  the  next  morning  when  I  got  up, 
I'd  have  an  "eye-opener."   But  in  this  bottle,  I 
used  to  use  ammonia  and  castile  soap  and  water  to 
clean  shoes  to  take  the  grease  out.   But  I  didn't  tell 
none  of  the  other  guys  how  I  was  doing  it.   So  this 
morning  when  I  got  up,  after  the  big  party  last  night, 
and  I  went  there  to  get  this  drink,  got  the  wrong 
bottle. 

JW:   Did  you  go  to  the  hospital? 

BG:   Shitl   If  I  hadn't  got  there  three  minutes  later,  my 
lungs  would  have  froze  on  me .   They  pumped  my  throat 
out  and  I  stayed  in  the  hospital  for  eleven  days. 
Had  to  sign  my  own  discharge.   Couldn't  eat  a  square 
meal  for  six  months.   But,  a  good  thing  I  was  in  good 
physical  condition.   Well,  in  the  meanwhile,  when  I'm 
like  this,  Wesley  takes  me... I  was  going  round  with 
Wesley... and  then  he  taken  me  to  16th  and  Mission  to 
a  dance  at  the  National  Hall  over  there. 

JW:   Were  all  the  people  at  this  Mardi  Gras  Black? 

BG:   Yes.   Everything  there  was  Black.   'Course  more  people 
live  out  in  the  Mission  than  did  over  in  this  part, 
see.   And  then  I  danced  with  this  girl  that  come  up 
and  introduced. . .and  talking  to  Wesley  and  Wesley 
introduced  her  to  me,  and  she  said... You  know  Harry 
Gordon,  my  kid  brother,  I  was  telling  you  about? 

JW:   Yes. 

BG:   They  went  to  school  together  and  she  said,  "Oh,  I 

knew  H-a-a-r-ry-y,  "  [yith   seemingly  affected  accent 7} 
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BG:   You'd  think  she  was  putting  on  I   But  that's  the 
way  she  talked.   She  was  brought  up  in  private 
school.   She  couldn't  say  "shit;"  she  had  to  say 
"shi-aah-iti "   (Laughter).   Everybody  that  didn't 
know  her... you'd  meet  her  now,  she's  a  wcxnan  sixty- 
six  years  old  or  something  like  that.   Shit,  you 
would  think  she  was  still  putting  on;  but  she  can't 
talk  like  that.   I  mean,  she's  just  like  that.   So, 
anyway,  and  I  danced  with  her.   And  after  I  danced 
with  her,  she  asked  me  if  I  was  coming  up  to  Booker 
T.  Washington  Community  Center.   That's  when  it 
used  to  be  over  on  Divisadero  Street,  years  ago. 
And  later  on,  the  Elks  taken  it  over.   And  I  told 
her  I'd  be  up  there  where  the  dance  was.   So  I  went 
up  there.   That's  where  I  met  Jo.   When  I  got  there 
and  I  was  looking  for  this  little  girl.   But  I  don't 
know  she  was  as  young  as  she  is  'cause  I  had  never 
fooled  around  with  no  kids  in  Chicago  'cause  that's 
quail.   I  ain't  gonna  fool  with  no  quail  'cause  that's 
jail,  and  jail  is  the  penitentiary.   So,  I  was  'round 
there  and  I  kept  seeing  a  little  ol '  girl  around 
there,  a  cute  little  'ol  thing,  but  she  was  wearing  a 
short  dress  up  J2^o~\   there.   So  I  saw  her  and  didn't 
see  her.   In  the  meanwhile,  I  had  danced  with... I  was 
showing  Wesley  them  what  I  could  do  with  Jo.   So, 
she  thinks  she's  smart  and  I  was  showing  how  to  handle 
her,  which  I  did.   (So  I  ain't  gonna  tell  you  all  that 
went  on.   But  anyway,  I  knew  what  she  was  the  first 
night  I  met  her.)   And  then,  but  I  was  supposed  to 
take  her  home,  and  that's  when  I  saw  my  wife.   So 
finally,  her  girlfriend  was  fat  and  she  came  by  and 
I  spoke  to  her  and  I  said,  "Where's  your  girlfriend?" 
So  she  said,  "There  she  is."   And  I  looked  over  there. 
And  she  had  on  a  short  dress,  you  know.   And  she  was 
just  15,  going  to  be  16,  you  see.   So,  shit.   And  I 
danced  over.   I  said,  "Oh,  honey,"   I  say,  "I  didn't 
know  you."   She  said,  "Oh,  no,  I  know  you  don't  want 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  me,"  say,  "you  want  to  be 
around  with  [feminine  voic^  Josephine  and  all  them." 
I  said,  "Oh,  honey,  ain't  nothing  to  Josephine." 
Now,  I'm  supposed  to  take  Josephine  home.   I'm  obli- 
gated to  take  Josephine  home.   But  then,  she  intro- 
duced me  to  her  mother  and  father.   And  they  invited 
me  out  to  the  house  for  dinner.   I  said,  "No,  thanks." 
See,  I  couldn't  eat.   So  she  said,  "I'm  going  to  cook 
a  nice  strawberry  shortcake."   I  said,  "Now,  you  got 
me."   So  I  went  out  there. 

JW:   Was  that  considered  coming  on  strong  in  those  days? 

BG:   Oh,  YesI   Shoot,  coming  on  strong.   In  those  days,... 
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BG:   I'm  not  lying.   I'm  going  show  you  a  picture  of 
what  I  looked  like  in  those  days  before  you  go. 
Shoot,  man,  it  wasn't  no  trouble  getting  women  then. 
I  tell  you,  the  preachers  was  begging — the  women 
was  begging  the  preacher  for  a  man  here.   We  was 
in  demand,  see.   And  then  I  went  on  out  to  see  her. 
Just  for  this  dinner.   And  I  asked  her  where  she 
wanted  to  go  cuid  she  going  to  take  me  to  the  beach. 
Well  I'm  going  just ... 'cause  I  can't  go  'round  with 
the  people  that  I  been  going  'round  with.   So,  I'm 
getting  away  from  there.   So  I  take  her  out  to  the 
beach  and  walking  along,  I  say,  "By  the  way,  how 
old  are  you?"   She  said,  "Well,  I'm  fifteen  but  I'll 
be  sixteen  January  30th.   That's  only  two  weeks  off." 
I  said,  "Yeah?   I  ain't  been  'round  no  sixteen  year- 
old  gal  in  years."   We  go  over  there  and  after  we 
have  fun  out  there  and  coming  on  to  town,  I  said, 
"Let's  go  to  a  theater.'^  She  said  Q.n   shy  voice^ 
"Well,  I  have  to  call  home  and  ask  mother  first." 
I  said,  "Well,  ask  her  if  you  can  go  to  the  theater 
and  go  to  Chinatown  and  have  some  dinner."   So,  she 
called  her  mother  and  her  mother  said  "Yeah."   So 
I  taken  her  to  the  theater  and  necked  at  her  a  little 
bit  and  got  in  the  cab  and  necked  her.   And  when  I 
taken  her  over  to  where  I  lived,  she  walked  in  there, 
and  she  saw  that  bed  and  she  did  like  this .  [frozen 
stiff^  I  looked  at  her.   "What  the  hell's  the  matter?' 
She  wouldn't  say  nothing.   I  reached  and  got  my  coat. 
It  wasn't  gonna  be  like  that,  but  I  saw  what  it  was 
and  I  taken  her  out.   I  was  living  on  Myrtle  Street 
between  Geary  and  Post... Geary  and  O'Farrell  and 
Buchanan  and  Octavia.   So,  I  called  a  cab  and  had  a 
cab  come.   And  soon  as  I  put  her  in  the  cab,  she 
relaxed,  I  taken  her  to  dinner  and  then  after... Then 
I  don't  want  to  not  go  back  anymore  'cause  her  birth- 
day.  She  said,  "Oh,  get  her  some  music," — you  know, 
had  a  player  piano.   I  hadn't  been  used  to  giving 
nobody  nothing  small  'cause  I  been  making  money  all 
my  life,  see.   Then  I  got  her  a  Parker  Pen  set,  and 
that  cost  $15.   And  I  went  out  there, and  that's  when 
Brooks  and  Wesley  and  all  of  them  was  out  there. 
Carlos  McLean,  you  know  Carlos  McLean? 

JW:   I've  heard  of  him,  yes. 

BG:   Well,  he's  another  old  timer.   He's  around  here. 

Bill  Brooks,  Carlos  McLean,  Wesley  Johnson,  Frankie. 
Frankie,  he  worked  for  the  Muni  Civil  Rail.   He's 
getting  ready  to  retire.   He  used  to  be  a  dancer 
around  here .   He  and  Bobby  Evans .   You  don ' t  know 
Bobby  Evans.   Those  are  all  old  timers.   But,  anyway. 
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BG:   so  then  I  went  out  there,  I  gave  her  this  pen 
and  just  started  on.   And  then  the  first  thing 
I  told  the  old  man.   I  said,  "Mr.  Fontaine," — 
in  front  of  he  and  his  wife — I  said,  "If  you  ever 
hear  talk  of  me  being  around  with  some  woman, 
don't  think  nothing  of  it."   'Cause  I'm  sure  you'd 
rather  me  to  fool  around  with  some  woman  than  your 
daughter.    I  said,  "I'm  a  man,  I  ain't  no  kid." 
But  I  put  my  age  back  a  couple  of  years  for  them, 
you  know.  *'So  when  I  leave  here,  I'm  gonna  bring 
her  back  the  same  way  I  take  her."   I  said,  "Now 
if  you  don't  want  that,  tell  me  now."   He  said, 
"Well,  that's  fair  enough."   I  ain't  gonna  say  I 
kept  my  promise  all  the  time  but  that's  what  I  did, 
But  what's  interesting,  I  had  two  kids  by  her. 
And. . . 


JW:   How  long  after  that  was  it  that  you  got  married? 

BG:   Oh,  I  met  her  in  '26,  and  I  married  her  in  '30 
because  she  had  to  finish  high  school.   She  and 
I  married  in  '30,  I  think.   And  then  we  had  two 
kids.   And  we  separated  in  '35. 

JW:   What  was  her  family  like? 

BG:   Her  family  was  one  of  the  well-known  families  here, 
so  they  had  a  place  out  on  Deanna  Street... one 
outstanding  family... her  mother  was.   See,  just 
like  Joe  Foreman's  family  was?  They  lived  over 
here.   And  her  father  worked  at  the  International 
Silver  Company.   And  he  was  a  Mason  around  here. 
And  they  were  outstanding  people,  see. 

JW:   What  did  your  friends  think  of  her? 

BG:   What  did  who? 

JW:   Your  friends  think  of  Olivette? 

BG:   Oh,  the  group  that  was  there... my  other  friends, 

the  ones  over  here,  they  didn't  know  nothing  about 
nobody  like  that.   Then  later  on,  they  used  to  call 
me  the  "society  guy."   See,  I'd  go  around  the  "society" 
[crowd^  and  then  I'd  hang  around  with  them.   That's 
what  they  used  to  call  me.   You  married. . .some  guy  in 
front  would  say,  "Benny?  Oh,  yeah,  you  mean  the  "society 
guy."   See,  they  used  to  call  me  society.   This  was 
respectable  over  here.   But  all  of  them  liked  me  over 
there.   But  I  was  a  little  dirty  over  here. 


JW: 


Did  the  fact  that  you  were  brown-skinned  have  any 
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JW:   influence  on  it? 

BG:   Personality  and  looks.   See,  I  was  a  terrific 

dancer;  I  knew  how  to  talk,  I  knew  how  to  entertain. 
I  knew  when  to  butter  up  and  when  not  to  butter  up . 
I  always  had... I  was  making  more  money  than  the 
average  person  was  making.   When  the  average  salary 
was  $2  0  and  $2  5  a  week,  I  was  making  $4  5,  $50  and 
$75  a  week. 

JW:  Yeah.  But  I  was  wondering. . .see,  you  weren't  from 
an  old  family  and,  you  know,  you  were  kind  of  foot 
loose  and  fancy  free.   Didn't  her  parents  object? 

BG:   I  told  them  what  I  was  before  I  met  them.   But  I 

was  respectable.   I  didn't  tell  them  I  was  fooling 
around  with  these  other  people.   Only  thing  they 
knew.  I  knew  how  to  treat  everybody  and  they  accepted 
me.  [wm.^  Lashly  started  the  Cosmos  [Club]  .   And 
Lashly  tried  to  make  me  his  right-hand  man,  and  I 
wouldn't.   The  fact  about  it,  I  saved  Lashly 's  life. 
Because  we  started  the  Beau  Brumel  Club,  and  the 
Cosmos  was  the  biggest  dance  you  could  give  around 
here.   And  they  used  to  come  from  all  over  California 
and  back  to  Chicago  something  special,  when  they  gave 
this.   But  I  wouldn't  join  the  Cosmos,  but  I  always 
went.   See,  you  had  to  pay  five  dollars,  you  know, 
and  you  got  your  ticket... the  members  and  all  that. 
But  I  wouldn't  do  it.   But,  anyway,  at  the  Dream- 
land they  gave  a  big  affair.   And  one  of  our  own 
members  [Beau  Brumel',  ...two  of  our  members. .  .John 
Hill  and  Cox  Bigsby .'.  .both  of  them  once  belonged  to 
the  Cosmos.   So,  he  [Lashly^  stopped  John  Hill  and 
made  him  pay  his  five  dollars  so  he  couldn't  come  in. 
And  he  insisted  on  Cox  Bigsby  going.   Cox  Bigsby  was 
a  partner  [of  his?^ .   Theft  I  was  living  on  Geary  and 
Broderick.   They  called  me  from  out  to  the  beach. 
They  got  Lashly .. .see,  we  had  the  Beau  Brumel  and 
they  got  Lashly  out  there  and  taken  him  out  and 
waded  him  in  that  water  and  were  going  to  drown  him. 
So  Lashly  insisted  on  them  calling  me.   So  I  went  out 
there — got  on  a  streetcar  and  went  out  there.   And 
they  told  me  what  they  were  going  to  do.   And  I  told 
them,_  "No,  don't  kill  him."   I  said,  "From  now  on... 
you  [Lashlyj  humiliated  the  man,  you  know,  in  front  of 
everybody.   You  good,  because  everybody  respect  you." 
fLashly:]  "Oh,  Mr.  Gordon..."   I  said,  "You  ain't  been 
calling  me  'Mr.  Gordon.'"   He  said,  "Please,  whatever 
you  want  me  to  call  you,  don't  let  them  hurt  me." 
I  said,  to  Cox  Bigsby  and  all  of  'em — we  were  friends— 
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BG:   I  said,  "Let  the  man  go.   He  ain't  go  bother  you 
no  more."   I  said, "Next  year  he  gonna  give  all  of 
you  a  bid."   [LashlyP  "I  sure  will  I"  Well,  I  was 
great  with  Lashly,  you  see.   And  whenever ^they  had 
a  big  thing  and  had  the  girls  coming  out  ^debut} , 
you  know,  he'd  have  me  up  there  introducing  them, 
see.   As  I  said,  I  had  a  lot... of  course,  I  could 
go  over  there  right  now.   Nothing  can  come  up  I  can't 
go  in  there  and  put  something  on  and  go  to  it.   You 
look  at  me  now,  you  wouldn't  know  it.   But  when  I 
first  came  back  from  the  joint,  the  first  thing  I 
did,  I  went  and  ordered  four  suits — that's  been 
seven  years  ago — $250  a  piece.   Then  I  got  some 
more... See,  I  had  the  gift  for  gab,  the  looks,  per- 
sonality and  handled  money. 

JW:   Were  most  of  the  people  in  the  Cosmos  light-skinned? 

BG:   Oh,  no.   Only  one  group  here .. .that ' s  when  Ethel 
Waters. . .when  Ethel  Waters  came  to  play  at  the 
Orpheum.   And  Pete,  my  f riend . . .1 ' 11  call  his  name 
in  a  minute... he  was  doorman  at  the  El  Cortez.   The 
girl  he  was  living  with,  she  was  White  but  she  wore 
dark  powder,  so  she  [looked]  sort  of  dark... and  down 
in  Cow  Hollow  there,  Sgt.  Andrew,  he  was  a  retired 
Sargeant  working  in  the  Commercial  there.   They  had 
a  group  called  the  High  Yellows,  see.   And  all  of 
'em... the  women  all  had  to  be  high  yellow.   The  men 
could  be  dark,  but  the  women  had  to  be  high  yellow. 
So  when  they  gave  this  big  party  for  Ethel  Waters... 
and  Ethel  Waters  knew  Pete.   So  she  asked  Pete,  say, 
"Who  can  I  get  to  go  with  me?"   So  Pete  say,  "I'll 
get  you  Admiral  Byrd."   See,  he  called  me  Admiral 
Byrd  'cause  I  used  to  weat  a  corduroy  overcoat  like 
Admiral  Byrd  on  the  North  Pole,  and  he  used  to  call 
me  Admiral  Byrd.   So  I  went  on  and  I  met  Ethel.   And 
we  all  was  out  there  having  dinner  and  what  have  you, 
and  was  having  a  good  time.   Oh,  she  put  on  a  spread. 
Then,  this  girl  had  to... "Miss  Waters,"  say,  "I  just 
want  to  let  you  know  our  group  is  called  High  Yellows," 
say,  "and  the  only  ones  in  it  that's  dark,  our  hus- 
bands— they  can  be  dark — and  you're  our  honored 
guest."   So  he  looked  at  King  Kong — that's  what  I 
used  to  call  Pete — I  used  to  call  him  King  Kong. 
She  [e.  Waters"!  looked  at  him  and  said,  ,  "King  Kong, 
what  do  you  think?"   Now,  they  don't  know  that  this 
girl  with  Pete  is  a  White  girl.   So,  he  said,  "Ask 
Admiral  Byrd  'cause  I  [think  l]    know  what  he  was 
going  to  say."  Now  peoples  was  much  more  finished 
than  I  was  in  English  'cause  I  use  a  lot  of  collo- 
quialisms, but  he  didn't.   So,  she  [e.  Waters!  said, 
"Admiral  Byrd,  what  do  you  think?"   I  said,  "l 'm 
fixing  to  tell  these  motherfuckers  to  go  fuck  them- 
selves I"   So  she  said,  "Well,  better  than  that."   So, 
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BG:   she  said,  "Mrs.  Andrews,  you  know  that's  very^nice." 
Says,  "Can  I  use  your  telephone?"   She  said,  "Yes." 
So,  she  said,  "King  Kong,  call  the  Baal." — he  said, 
"I  don't  know." — So  she  said,  "and  make  a  reservation 
for  four."   See,  the  Baal  Cabaret,  that  was  one  of 
the  big  night  clubs  there.   So  Pete  called  and  made 
reservations  for  four.   She  said,  "Now  call  a  cab." 
He  called  a  cab.  [Andrews Q  "Miss  Waters,  are  you  going?" 
She  said,  "Oh  yes^•   Said,  "This  party  is  too  damn 
high-class  for  me.   I'm  going  to  get  this  little  ol ' 
brown  boy  here  and  cut!"   (Chuckle)   And,  man,  she 
said,  "You  high  yellows  are  too  much  for  me  I "  And 
Ethel  Waters  at  that  time  was  making  $700  a  week  to 
sing.   She  was  up  there  with  Bill  Robinson.   So  we 
went  on.   That's  the  only  group  they  had  that  called 
themselves  high  yellows.   But  outside  of  that,  every- 
body else  was  [^unintelligible^ .   But  the  Cosmos  was 
outstanding.   You  had  to  have  a  good  record  to  be  in 
there,  the  Cosmos.   And  they  used  to  have  a  lot  of 
formals  and  what  have  you.   But  the  Cosmos  was  the 
biggest,  see.   All  the  rest  of  them  was  the  same. 
Now  you  take  now... I  had  a... the  Cosmos  had  gave  a 
dance  and  we  were  all  downstairs,  you  know,  having 
a  little  drink,  you  know,  bootleg  whiskey.   So  one 
of  the  guys  was  working  for  a  stockbroker,  see. 
And  he  made  some  remark  —  of  course,  Ed  Mabson  was 
a  lawyer — that's  the  first  Negro  lawyer  around  here — 
cind  Cox  Bigsby  cuid  all  of  us  down  there.   So,  this 
guy  got  so  big  and  said,  "You  know  I  wouldn't  even 
let  him  shine  my  shoes  1"   Cox  said,  "Look  out  there, 
Be  careful.   There's  Benny  there."   See,  I'm  shining 
shoes  down  at  the  barbershop.   I  said,  "Oh,  I  ain't 
going  to  let  that  bother  me. "-'cause  I  was  making 
more  money  that  he  was  making.   So  when  it  come  to 
my  time  to  give  a  party... see,  we  used  to  all  go 

house I  got  some  drugstore  Old  Taylor — bottled 

and  bonded... and  they  was  drinking  this  Jackass.   So, 
when  they  come  in,  I  just  give  'em  a  little  shot  of 
Old  Taylor.   So,  this  guy  came  with  his  wife.   My 
wife  had  fixed  nice  tamale  pies  aind  they  was  all 

having  drinks So,  he  said,  "Hey,  you  got  some 

Old  Taylor,  bottled  cind  bonded.   When  you  gonna  drink 
that."   I  said,  "Wait  a  minute."   I  said,  "I  gave 
you  a  drink  and  gave  you  a  one  ounce  shot."   He  said, 
"Hee-hee-hee,  we  used  to  drink  that  gin — half  a  glass 
of  ginger  ale  on  it  and  like  that... same  way  with 
bootlegging  whiskey,  you'd  have  to  mix  it,  see." 
After  he  had  a  shot  there,  he  got  to  talking.   "How 
can  I  get  me  another  one?"   I  said,  "Wait  a  minute. 
I'll  give  it  to  you."   He  looked  at  me  and  he  kept  on 
'round  there  and  he  going  to  get  another  one.   I  said, 
"Wait  a  minute."   I  said,  "You'd  better  get  some  of 
this."   He  said,  "What's  the  matter,  Benny?"   I  say, 
"Oh,  stop  all  this  foolishness,"   I  told  him,  I  said. 
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BG:   "I  bought  that  through  shining  shoes."   [Response Q 
"I-I-I" . . . "The  guy  I  told  you  to  be  careful  what  you 
was  saying  when  you  was  down  there."   He  said,  "Oh, 
Benny,  I  didn't  mean  anything.   I  didn't  mean  it  that 
way."   I  said,  "I  don't  give  a  damn  what  you  meant  I" 
I  tell  you,, I  was  independent  then.   I  said,  "I  made 
and  got  it  through  shining  shoes.   So  now  you  Ccin 
drink  some  Jackass  if  you  want.   It  don't  make  no 
damn  difference  to  me."   "If  you  feel  that  way,  I'll 
go  home."   And  he  called  his  wife,  and  said,  "Come 
on.  Let's  go  home,  and  everybody  come  on  and  go  out 
to  my  house."   The  wives  looked  at  their  husbands 
and  said,  "My  husband  is  going  to  say  here  with  that 
good  bourbon  there.   That's  drugstore  whiskey  and  I 
know  we  gonna  stay  here  and  get  this  tamale  pie 
Billie  done  fixed  for  us."   So  he  and  his  wife  left. 
She  had  to  leave;  but  she  came  back.   (But  I  saw  him 
after  then.)   I  was  making... the  average  man  around 
here  was  making  $20  and  $25  a  week  and  I  was  making 
$45  and  $50.   So  you  can  see  the  difference. 

JW:   Did  you  put  any  of  your  money  in  savings? 

BG:   I  put  some  money  in  savings.   That's  when  I  learned... 
that's  the  first  savings  account  I  had.   I  learned 
to  buy  $1,000  paying  $2.50  a  week.   But  then,  too, 
I  used  to  have  my  nails  manicured.   I  lived  high... 
oh,  ain't  no  use  to...  I  did  everything  wrong,  but 
I  just  kept  it  quiet.   I  was  no  angel,  see.   But  I 
lived  good.   One  thing  I  can  say:   everybody  says 
each  one  of  my  wives,  they  say  one  thing  about  him... 
say  he  was  a  good  provider.   And  didn't  let  nobody 
fuck  with  either  one  of  them.   But  outside  of  that, 
that's  all  they  can  say  about  me. 

JW:   Let  me  see  how^time  we  have  left.   Okay,  about  15 
minutes. 

BG:   Now,  the  second  wif e. . .that 's  when  the  first  left  me 

'cause  we  had  went .. .Oakland  Bridge  was  being  built,., 
and  her  father  had  told  me,  say... I  had  the  biggest 
Black  wedding  around  here.   So  when  her  father  told 
me,  say,  "When  you  got  married,  I  didn't  have  nothing 
to  help  you."   Say,  "My  home  is  paid  for.   And  they're 
gonna  build  a  bridge  over  in  Oakland."   He  said,   "Go 
over  there  and  find  a  house  with  a  big  lot  on  it." 
He  said,  "I  don't  care  what  the  condition  of   the 
house,"  say,  "We'll  but  it  through  FHA  and  get  a  loan 
over  there  and  we'll  rebuild  it."   And  that'd  be  my 
wedding  present.   So,  we  went  over  there  and  found 
one .   And  he  had  went  down  and  got  the  papers  and 
everything  drawed  up,  and  was  supposed  to  go  back 
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BG:   that  Wednesday  to  clear  it.   And  I  was  off... it 
happened  to  be  one  Sunday  night... and  I  used  to 
play  an  awful  lot  of  bridge,  see.   I  started  the 
first  duplicate  bridge  club  here,  Negro  bridge 
club  here — I  started  that — and  I'm  one  of  the, 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  best  players.   So  this 
night,  instead  of  playing  bridge .. .that  was  like  on 
Saturday  night,  I  was  having  intercourse  with  my 
wife,  see.   And  I  needed  a  shave.   And  just  in  the 
middle  of  it,  she  said,  "Oh,  you  didn't  shave," 
and  that  killed  it, ...and  we  went  on.   So  the  next 
night  I  got  off... I  was  working  on  a  Sunday.   I  got 
off  and  I  came  home  and  taken  a  bath  and  cleaned  all 
up  and  went  out  and  played  some  bridge.   And  she  was 
there... had  went  to  the  theater,  she  and  her  girlfriend 
was  there  rearranging  the  house,  drawing  it,  how  she 
was  going  to  have  it  and  everything. . .had  a  nice  big 
lot,  two-story  house  up  there,  eight  rooms  upstairs 
and  six  downstairs.   She  was  going  to  rearrange  it 
and  what  have  you.   So  I  left  and  went  on  back  home... 
I  never  got  home  before  one  or  two,  but  about  ten 
o'clock  I  went  home.   She  was  in  bed  and  we  was 
rearranging  about  that  about  the  house  and  what  we 
was  going  to  do.   Now  that  was  on  a  Monday.   That  was 
going  to  be  my  day  off.   And  I'm  supposed  to  go  back 
over  there,  because  on  Wednesday,  we  going  to  clear 
everything,  see.   So  this  was  on  a  Sunday.   So  I  told 
her... I  was  laying  over  there,  and  I  started  to  fooling 
around  and  she  said  "Naw,  Benny,  you  know  how  it  is, 
if  I  have  something  to  do  with  you.'^   Say, '^I 'm  too 
weak," — which  is  true,  you  know — well  now.... So  it 
kept  on  and  I  tried  to  get  her  in  the  mood,  so  she... 
I  told  you,  nobody  could  tell  me  nothing.   She  said, 
"Oh,  quit,  I  got  to  play  tennis  tomorrow  and  if  I 
have  something  to  do  with  you,  I'll  be  too  weak." 
And  I  looked  at  her  and  I  reached  up  on  the  shelf, 
the  highboy  there  and  got  the  bottle,  full  bottle, 
a  pint  of  Grand  Dad  and  take  a  big  drink.   I  said, 
"Ain't  this  a  goddamn  shame  I   Here  I'm  going  to  go 
in  Oakland,  whether  I  want  to  or  not,  and  live  in 
Oakland,  whether  I  want  to  or  not,  and  on  top  of  that 
it's  going  to  take  me  ten  years  to  pay  for  a  damn 
house  over  there,  and  on  top  of  that,  I  got  a  cold  ass 
woman  on  my  hands."   (Laughter).   And  that  gal  dropped 
that  pencil,  started  crying.   I  said,  "Oh,  shut  up!" 
The  next  day  she  went  out  to  visit  the  mother,  and 
when  she  went,  the  kids  went  with  her.   And  that's  the 
separation.   We  didn't  buy  the  house  or  nothing.   And 
the  father  had  taken  a  loan  out  on  F&H  to  pay  for  it 
and  everything.   That  was  the  wedding  gift. 

JW:   Where  were  you  living  at  the  time  this  happened? 
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BG:   On  Webster  and  Geary.   1688  Geary.   Direct  across  the 
street,  where  the  projects  are  up  in  there  now,  see. 
But  then,  on  Webster  and  Geary,  a  store  and  a  church 
was  there.   And  I  lived  on  this  side  over  here,  see. 

JW:   The  bank  is  there  now. 

BG:   Yes.   Then  there  was  all  houses  up  there.   And  then 
she  stayed  out  there.   And  I  tried  to  get  her  to 
come  back .   And  she  didn ' t  come  back .   And  then  that ' s 
when  I  met  this  other  girl.   Now  that's  what  threw 
the  iron  in  the  fire.   I  met  this  little  country 
girl,  and  I  went  to  a  demce  with  her... When  my  wife 
and  I  first  separated,  we  were  at  a  dance.   And  I 
walked  over  and  I  asked  her  for  a  dance.   And  she 
said  she's  tired,  said  she  don't  want  to  dance.   And 
when  I  turned  around,  she  got  up  and  danced  with 
somebody  else.   So  I  waited  until  she  sat  down  and 
I  snatched  her  in  the  back.   I  said,  "I'm  going  to 
tell  you  this,  and  you  know  I'm  not  going  to  tell  you 
no  more:   Any  time  I  come  up  to  you  and  ask  you  for 
a  dance  and  you  dance  with  somebody  else, "  I  said, 
"you  know  I'm  going  to  cut  your  goddamn  throat.   I'll 
kick  your  ass."   I  said,  "Don't  never  do  that  no  more. 
I  don't  want  to  hear  it."   I  said,  "But  one  thing, 
as  long  as  you  live,  I'll  never  ask  you  for  another 
dnace."  And  I  used  to  be  a  hell  of  a  ballroom  dancer. 
When  I  used  to  dance,  people  would  watch  me,  waltzing, 
waltz  my  ass  off;  but  I  was  a  hell  of  a  dancer.   So, 
then,  after  we  separated,  then  this  girl  came  out  here 
from  Missouri.   And  I  met  her.   And  I  go  to  take  her 
to  a  dance  one  night,  and  I'm  half  drunk,  you  know. 
But  I  don't  know  whether  she  can  dance  or  not,  but 
she's  young,  five  years  younger  than  Billie.  [olivette 
Fontaine  Gordonj  .   So  I  introduced  her  to  the  same 
kids, — they  were  standing  up  in  the  middle  of  the  floor- 
and  I  takes  her  over  there  and  introduce  her  to  them. 
And  Billie  is  among  the  group.   So,  she  left  the  group, 
and  I  introduced  her  to  the  other  kids.   They  used  to 
come  over  to  my  house  and  eat  me  up  and  drink  me  up. 
They  didn't  drink  no  whiskey.   But  they  ate  all  my 
food  and  had  parties  over  there.   They  were  all  young 
girls,  nice  girls,   the  best  of  families.   So  Billie 
walked  away,  and  this  girl  and  I  started  to  dancing. 
Meanwhile,  Billie 's  two  brothers  was  there,  and  they 
was  watching  me.   Because  Billie  wanted  to  dance,  and 
she  told  them  she  can't  dance  with  nobody,  because  I 
won't  let  her.   And  they  was  watching  me  so  I  won't  do 
nothing  to  Billie.   And  I  started  dancing  with  this 
girl  and  I  made  her  turn  this  way,  and  she  followed, 
and  I  made  her  turn  the  other  way,  and  she  followed. 
And  then  I  used  to  make  a  fast  turn  and  come  back  and 
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BG:   shift  like  that.   I  said,  "Wait  a  minute."   She 
said,  "What?"   I  said,  "Stand  here."   I  went 
downstairs,  got  me  a  bottle  of  soda,  went  in  the 
lounge,  threw  all  this  whiskey  and  gin  up  out  of 
my  stomach  and  gargled  my  throat  good  with  that  and 
put  some  mints  in  my  mouth.   And  I  come  back  up 
and  I  said,  "Let's  go  I"   I  found  out  she  could 
dance.   And  the  oldest  brother  told  the  youngest 
brother,  say,  "Shit,  I  ain't  going  to  be  around 
here  watching  Billie  'cause  Billie  ain't  caring 
nothing  about  what  Olivette's  doing.   I'm  gonna 
have  some  fun."   He  said,  "You  watch  him."   Shit, 
man,  I  had  so  much  fxin  that  day  I   The  next  day, 
you  know  what  happened?   Billie  brought  two  boys 
down  there  on  my  job  and  left  them.   That  was  the 
mother.   And  I  told  her  if  she  come  down  there, 
what's  going  to  happen.   But  she  was  fortunate. 
She  brought  them  to  the  shop,  during  the  Christmas 
time,  they  had  been  out  playing.   She  had  put  their 
overcoats  on  them  and  pushed  them  on  into  the  shop . 
And  they  come  running  in  there, — but  I  went  to  catch 
her.   I'm  glad  I  didn't  catch  her.   Because  if  I 
had  caught  her  before  she  got  out  to  Powell  Street, 
she'd  been  bloody.   I  was  a  little  rough  in  those 
days,  see,  'cause  I  got  sixty-two  stiches  from  here 
on  up  there.   That  was  something  way  before  when  I 
was  in  Chicago   (Chuckle).   So,  anyway,  I  didn't 
catch  her.   And  sitting  in  there,  and  one  of  the 
customers  asked  my  baby  boy,  he  said,  "Is  your 
daddy  taking  you  to  see  Santa  Claus?"   He  said, 
"No,  my  momma  don't  want  us  no  more.   We  come  to 
stay  with  our  daddy."   Man,  did  I  feel  bad  I   And  I 
walked  in  the  back,  and  Joe  Rubin  said,  "What's  the 
matter,  Ben?"   And  I  told  him.   He  said,  "Get  us  a 
drink."   I  said,  "Let  me  go  and  get  the  keys."   He 
said,  "I  know  you  got  a  key  to  the  locker,  so  get  us 
a  drink."   (Chuckle)   I  didn't  know  he  knew  I  had  a 
key.   But,  anyway, — he  said,  "You  take  all  the  time 
you  want.   You  ain't  going  to  lose  no  time.   Find  them 
a  place  to  stay  and  when  you  get  home,  if  you  need 
money,"  say,  "I  can  let  you  have  any  amount  you  want." 
I  said,  "I  don't  need  no  money."   I  taken  them  out  to 
the  same  person. . .When  my  wife  and  I  separated,  her 
brother ...  see  when  we  separated,  then  her  father  was 
staying  with  me,  her  father  moved  in  with  me.   They 
was  giving  him  so  much  hell  out  there,  he  came  over 
there  and  asked  me  if  I  was  going  to  stay  there.   I  said, 
"I'll  stay  here  until  Billie  come  back."   He  said,  "How 
about  me  staying  with  you?''  He  said,  /junintelligiblej . . . 
done  told  me  to  get  out  once  too  often,  and  that  house 
is  paid  for,  and  Billie  and  all  of  them  are  grown."   I 
said,  "Well,  you  got  the  back  room  back  there."   I 
said,  "That'll  be  yours.   And  this  is  mine."   He  said. 
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BG:   "I'll  pay  you  half  of  this  rent."   I  said,  "Now, 
I  want  it  understood,  if  I  decide  to  sleep  with  a 
monkey,  an  alligator  or  a  Chinaman,  that's  my 
business.   Whatever  you  do  back  there  is  your 
business."   He  said,  "That's  the  way  we  want  it." 
And  so  we  were  staying  together  when  this  happened. 
And  the  next  day,  Billie  sent  the  kids  over  and  I 
went  over  and  got  them.   Then  I  taken  them  out  and 
had  somebody  to  keep  them  until  I  got  home.   That's 
how  come  me  to  marry  this  girl.   Then  after  she 
saw  it  wasn't  anything,  she  realized. . .her  mother 
was  the  cause  of  us  breaking  up.   So  she  told  me, 
she,  said,  "Benny,  I  know  it  was  my  fault,"   Say, 
"I  shouldn't  have  left  you."   Say,  "We'd  of  had  a 
home  and  everything,"   Say,  "We  got  to  raise  the 
kids  and  everything."   I  got  somebody  else  raising 
them,  see.   Mrs.  King  was  raising  them.   She  said, 
"You  know,  we  should  raise  them."   I  said,  "It's 
too  late  now,  Billie." 


The  following  is  the  second  interviev;  session  with  Mr. 
Benjamin  Gordon  on  Cotober  12,  1979  at  1234  McAllister 
Street,  Apt.  2B,  San  Francisco,  California. 


JW:   You've  been  around  the  world  three  times? 

BG:   Yes. 

JW:   V7hat  do  you  remember  about  those  trips? 

BG:   Well,  one  thing  I  remember  of  all — before  the  War  in 

Australia,  they  wouldn't  allow  no  Negroes  or  Orientals 
to  dock  there. 

JW:   So  what  did  you  have  to  do? 

BG:   Stayed  on  the  ship. 

JW:   And  why  was  that? 

BG:   They  just  didn't  want  no  Blacks  there  or  no  Orientals 
there.   And  then  after  the  war  broke  out,  then  the 
government  wouldn't  let  no  ships  go  there,  see,  because 
they  had  a  lot  of  Blacks  and  Orientals .   So  up  until 
then  when  we  went  there,  they  wouldn't  allow  us  to  go 
to  shore. 

JW:   What  do  you  remember  about  Australia? 

BG:   That's  all  I  remember  about  it.   Just  be  out  on  the 
docks  and  not  being  able  to  see  it. 
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JW:   Did  you  get  to  Africa? 

BG:   No,  I  didn't  go  to  Africa. 

JVV:   What  countries  do  you  remember? 

BG:   Oh,  shoot,  you  would  have  to  ask  me  but  I  forgot.   I 
tell  you  the  truth,  the  only  place... my  biggest 
disappointment  was  when  I  first  went  to  Honolulu.   See, 
I  was  under  the  impression .. .in  the  early  Twenties  I 
went  to  Honolulu  and  I  was  working  on  a  ship  as  a 
butcher  helper.   So  when  we  got  to  Hinolulu  we  had  to 
dock.   Well,  you  couldn't  go  ashore.   And  I  had  won 
some  money  playing  on  the  board.   I  paid  five  dollars 
for  a  guy  to  row  me  ashore  and  when  he  rowed  me  ashore... 
and  I  had  a  terrific  time  there  until  the  next  day  I 
got  up... See,  our  money  was  two  for  one  then.   The  next 
day  I  got  up  and  I  looked  up  there  and  I  saw  nothing 
but  old  buildings.   There  were  very  few  buildings,  and 
then  I  saw  old  delapidated  streetcars  they  used  to 
have  here  in  the  States.   Delapidated  tool   And  shoots, 
I  looked  around  there  and  I  saw  just  as  many  Japanese 
as  I  did  Hawaiians.   Oh,  my  goodness  I   That  just 
spoiled  me  because  I  went  to  China,  the  Philippine 
Islands .. .China  was  good  except  you  couldn't  hardly 
spend  a  dollar  there.   Japan  was  the  same  way.   Manila, 
Philippines  was  the  same  way.   Manila,  they  made  all 
over  us.   Chinese,  they  made  all  over  us.   Japanese, 
they  made  all  over  us.   Welcome  was  warm.   But  the  only 
place  that  I  went  to  that  I  couldn't  dock  was  Australia. 
Any  other  place  we  went,  they  would  accept  us,  see. 

JW:   Did  you  go  to  Europe? 

BG:   No,  I  didn't  go  there.   I  had  a  chance  to  go  there 

France  and  England .. .but  after  seeing  Honolulu,  and 
I  was  disillusioned  by  that,  I  didn't  want  to  see  the 
rest  of  them.   So  I  went  to  so  many  little  old  places 
and  big  places  too,  but  as  I  said,  that's  been  over  some 
fifty  years  ago.   Things  wasn't  like  it  is  now.   See, 
people  now,  they  got  money.   We  were  the  only  ones  that 
had  money,  see.   But  the  best  places  was  here  in  the 
United  States,  see.   Now  you  take  in  San  Francisco  up 
until  World  War  II.   The  only  time  you  knew  you  was 
Black,  you  look  in  the  mirror.   That's  when  you  knew. 
It  was  such  few  of  us  here.   Nobody  noticed  them.   Now 
my  wife,  when  she  first  came  out  here  in  Thirty-six 
and  she  was  working  for  people  out  in  St.  Francis  Woods, 
she  used  to  go  all  the  way  to  Clay  and  Hyde  to  Third 
Baptist  Church  so  she  could  see  some  Black  people  and 
all  the  Black  people  wasn't  out  here  in  the  Fillmore. 
Very  few  out  here  in  the  Fillmore.   More  was  in  Mission 
and  a  few  down  in  the  Marina.   At  that  time  it  was 
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BG:   called  Cow  Hollow.   And  they  were  scattered  around 
here  on  Geary  and  Post  and  different  places.   But 
they  could  live  any  place,  see.   We  didn't  have 
what  you  call  discrimination  because  it  was  such  few, 
they  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  them.   The  only  time 
discrimination  came  was  in  World  War  II  and  that's 
when  discrimination  began  because  so  many  Southerners 
came  out  here  and  made  it  so  much  different. 

JW:   How  did  they  make  it  different? 

BG:   Well,  their  ways,  you  know.   A  lot  of  Southerners... 
they  thought  they  was  better  than  Whites .. .White 
was  better  than  Black,  see.   And  a  lot  of  Black  fellows 
came  out  here,  they  were  so  submissive  because  they 
been  under  that  all  the  time  and  all  they  knew  how  to 
do  was  to  go  to  work,  come  home  and  try  to  get  some 
money.   And  they  didn't  even  take  time  to  try  to  raise 
their  children.   I  was  in  the  insurance  business  at 
that  time  and  it  was  nothing  to  see  kids  playing  with 
five  dollar  bills  and  think  nothing  of  it.   They  had 
money  until  after  the  war  was  over.   T^ven  after  the 
was-  was  over,  then  the  jobs  was  cut  off... the  shipyards 
was  cut  off.   Then  you  say  sixty  per  cent  of  them — 
seventy  per  cent  of  them  went  back  home.   And  about 
sixty  percent  of  those  that  went  back  home  started 
coming  back,  trying  to  get  back,  see.   But  up  until 
then,  as  I  say,  San  Francisco,  ain't  no  place  you'd 
want  to  live  better  than  here.   I  went  down  to  Los 
Angeles  on  my  honeymoon  in  Twenty-nine.   I'll  show  you 
the  difference.   And  while  I  was  down  there,  my  cousin, 
he  and  I  was  down  on  Fifth  and  Main  or  somewhere.   Right 
dovm  in  the  heart  of  Los  Angeles .   And  I  saw  a  drug- 
store...Owl  Durgstore . . .they  had  a  lunch  counter.   I- 
said,  "Come  on  let's  go  in  there  and  have  something  to 
eat... get  a  sandwich."   He  said,  "They  won't  serve 
you  in  there."   I  said,  "What  the  hell  you  mean?   It's 
the  United  States,  isn't  it?"   He  said,  "Yes."   I  said, 
"You  watch."   I  went  on  in  there  and  I  sit  down  at  the 
counter.   The  girl  looked  at  me,  and  finally  a  young 
man  come  over  and  said,  "Hello."   He  said,  "You're  new 
around  here."   I  said,  "Yes."   He  said,  "Where 're  you 
from?"   I  said,  "San  Francisco."   And  he  just  mentioned 
it  to  the  girl  and  she  taken  my  order.   And  he  said,  "I'm 
from  San  Francisco  myself."   So  we  got  to  talking  and 
after  my  order  came  then  my  cousin  came  and  I  ordered 
for  him  and  we  had  talked  to  this  fellow  for  a  while. 
And  when  he  went  back  home,  he  was  telling  all  of  my 
aunties  and  all  of  my  relatives  there,  "You  can't  believe 
where  we  had  lunch."   When  my  niece  was  working  at  the 
Sebasta  (Sp.)  Club. . .that ' s  when  Caroline  Snow  was  in 
the  pink  and... what's  this  other  great  singer's  name, 
she  went  to  England  and  come  back?   I'll  think  of  it 
in  a  minute.   But,  anyway,  they  were  all  playing  at 
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BG:   the  Sebasta  (Sp.)  Club  and  my  niece  was  there.   So 
I  told  her,  I  said,  "I'm  coming  down  and  see  you." 
Then  her  mother  told  me  said,  "Well,  don't  go  out 
there,  Ben,  because  they  don't  want  no  Negroes  out 
there."   I  said,  "They  don't,  huh?" 

Jn^:   Where  was  this,  in  Los  Angeles? 

BG:   In  Los  Angeles.   So  when  I  went  over  there .. .my  wife 
and  I  went  on  out  there,  got  a  seat  and  sat  down. 
My  niece  saw  me  over  there.   She  almost  fainted.   It 
wasn' t . . .see,  the  people  down  there  were  segregating 
themselves.   Just  taking  it  for  granted.   I've  even... 
before  the  War  came  out... went  on  O'Farrell  Street 
downtown,  be  sitting  down  in  the  restaurant...!  had 
a  fellov;  pass  by  and  he  saw  me  sititng  at  a  counter 
now.   A  nice  restaurant,  though,  but  I  was  sitting 
at  the  counter.   They  had  tables  too  but  I  was  sitting 
at  the  counter.   I  saw  him  pass  and  he  come  back  by 
and  I  didn't  say  anything  to  him.   So  finally  he  come 
over  there  and  sat  down  beside  me  and  said,  "Do  they 
serve  colored  in  here?"   I  said,  "I  don't  know.   What 
am  I?"   I  said,  "I'm  eating  ain't  I?"   So,  as  I  say, 
things  didn't  start  to  changing  until  World  War  II  and 
the  peoples  came  out  here  and  even  these  out  here  then 
some  of  them  began  to  change  a  lot,  see. 

JW:   Was  it  easy  for  you  to  make  friends  with  the  people  that 
were  coming  here? 

BG:   ^-Jhen  they  first  came?  The  Blacks? 

JW:   Yes. 

BG:   Yes,  well,  it  was  all  right  with  me  beca,^^  I  know 
how  to  make  friends,  anyway.   But  my  son... now  he's 
a  young  man  just  going  to  school,  going  to  junior 
high  or  somewhere,  either  Washington  Junior  High  or 
high,  I  don't  know  which.   But  he  had  to  tell  those 
boys  that  he  was  from  Alabama  or  Texas  or  some  place 
'cause  they  thought  he  thought  he  was  better  than 
they  were.   And  I  found  out  and  I  said,  "Why  you  tell 
them  that.  Buster?   You  don't  have  to  lie."   He  said, 
"Daddy,  if  they  think  I'm  from  California,  they  think 
I  think  I'm  better  than  they  are."   See,  as  I  said, 
I  organized  the  first  Negro  Boy  Scouts  here.   I  told 
you  that.   So  even  those,  now  when  I  went  around  those 
poeple's  houses,  you  know,  to  try  to  help  their  kids, 
the  first  thing  they  ask,  "What  do  you  get  out  of  it?" 
Time,  money,  and  everything  was  going  into  it,  but  then 
I  have  always  known  it  was  much  easier  for  me  to  adjust 
myself  to  people  than  for  people  to  adjust  themselves 
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BG:   to  me,  and  I've  been  handling  service  off  and  on 

since  1911  so  I  know  hov;  to  adjust  myself  to  someone 
else.   But  those  that  came  out  here.. .even  Oakland... 
Oakland  is  much  different  from  San  Francisco.   One  of 
the  top  agents  came  over  and  started  to  managing 
over  here  and  he  was  telling  about  how  nice  and  calm 
the  people  was  over  there  in  Oakland — wanted  to  give 
you  tea  or  coffee  or  something.   And  I  said,  "You 
ain't  going  to  find  nothing  like  that  here."   He  said, 
"Mr.  Gordon,"  he  said,  "I  never  dreamed  people  could 
be  so  much  different  just  across  the  water."   And  that 
was  a  college  educated  man — once  was  an  undertaker  and 
had  a  big  business  in  Oklahoma.   He  came  out  here. 
He  remarried  this  nurse  taking  care  of  his  girl  and  he 
came  out  here.   But  over  there,  Oakland,  just  like  down 
South.   But  over  here,  everybody  taken  care  of  their 
own  business.   Nobody  bothered  nobody  over  here,  see. 

JW:   VVhat  about  the  relationship  between  Black  people  and 
Japanese? 

BG:   Japanese  was  all .. .headquarters  of  the  Japanese  then 
was  from  Webster  Street,  Polk  Street,  Geary  to  Laguna 
and  all  in  there  where  all  the  Japanese  live  and  had 
the  restaurants.   There  wasn't  too  many  Japanese  but 
they  were  always  glad  for  us  to  come  there.   We  got 
along  beautiful .   Because  they  considered  them  in  the 
same  category  as  us .   We  could  go  a  lot  of  places  though 
that  they  couldn't.   See,  we  could  do... the  fact  about 
it  as  I  said,  you  can  do  anything  you  want.   The  only 
time  you  knew  you  was  Black,  you  had  to  look  in  the 
mirror  because  you  want't  self-conscious  of  it  anymore, 
see.   The  best  of  hotels,  we  had  entertainment  down 
there.   And  the  Cosmos  used  to  give  a  big... every  year 
all  over  California  and  some  people  back  East... the 
big  event  was  Cosmos.   The  first  time  we  gave  it  at 
St.  Francis  Hotel... had  a  big  event  there  and  I  paid 
twenty-five  dollars  a  night  just  to  sleep  in  a  suite. 
Twenty-five  dollars  at  that  time  was  a  lot,  see.   But 
then  we  could  go  to  any  hotel.   Even  during  the  War... 
my  boss'  son  was  joining  the  Masons.   See,  I  worked 
for  [unintelligible^-   And  I  used  to  coach  him.   So 
after  he  was  made  a  Mason,  he  and  his  two  friends, 
we  all  worked  at  the  Palace  Hotel  and  the  biggest 
dining  room  there.   And  those  Jews  there,  they  don't 
eat  no  one  hour... three  or  four  hours  eating  and  drinking 
But  as  I  said,  I  never  known,  even  now  I  don't  know  it. 
I  see  it  and  don't  see  it,  see. 

JW:   Do  you  think  most  of  the  people  already  here... how  did 
they  react  to  the  people  that  were  coming  in  from  the 
Southt 

BG:   Well,  most  of  them... You'd  be  surprised,  some  began  to 
act  like  people  there  because  they  were  so  glad  to  see 
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BG:   a  lot  of  them  come  out  here  and  they  didn't  want  to 
make  them  think  they  was  trying  to  be  better  than 
them.   Just  like  Josephine  Cole  there.   Now  see,  he 
was  talking  about  her.   Now  somebody  like  Josephine 
Cole,  they  would  think  she  was  stuck  up.   But  she's 
just  naturally  a  nice  girl,  see.   Wesley  Johnson — the 
only  thing  that  made  him  famous  was  he  act  like  he ' s 
from  Texas.   He  was,  but  he  hadn't  been  there  since 
he  was  two  years  old,  see.   And  he's  the  first  ROTC 
lieutenant  at  the  Commerce  High  School  there .. .Black .. . 
he  was  a  lieutenant  there.   But  to  talk  to  him  when 
he  got  all  that  gift  of  gab,  it  cost  us  money  but 
when  you  talk  "fo  him,  Wesley  is  a  very  well  versed 
man  and  you  think  he's  an  Uncle  Tom  but,  "Hey,  Baby" 
and  all,  that's  Tom.   Now  Kline  Wilson,  he's  always 
been  very  nice  and  soft.   He's  a  nice  fellow  but  he's 
soft.   He  never  was  like  me,  Wesley  and  some  of  the 
other  fellows  that  I  knew  around  here.   I  knew  Kline's 
father.   His  father  and  I  were  personal  friends,  and 
I  knew  his  father  had  a  boy  and  three  or  four  girls 
but  I  didn't  knov;  who  they  were  and  I  only  found  out 
who  Kline  Wilson's  father  was  when  I  thought  his  father 
was  dead,  see,  'cause  the  last  I  heard  he  got  killed 
in  a  crap  game  or  something  down  in  Palo  Alto  or  San 
Jose  somewhere  down  there.   So  one  day  I  was  talking  to 
another  friend  of  mine,  Billy  Williams .. .he  used  to 
work  with  us  and  he  happened  to  mention  say — talking 
about  Ben.   His  name  was  Ben  Wilson.   And  so  he  said, 
"You  know  Ben  Wilson  had  some  kids  around  here."   I 
said,  "Yeah?   VJho  was  it?"   Then  he  began  to  tell  me. 
And  that's  after  I  was  in  the  insurance  business.   I 
said,  "Hell,  I  know  his  kid  now."   He  said,  "lifhere  is 
he?"   So  I  had  him  call  up  Kline.   He  never  did  get 
over  there  but  the  meanwhile,  v/hen  I  was  away... I  was 
in  trouble  and  I  was  away. . .we  ain't  going  into  that... 
So  he  came  to  see  me.   So  he  told  me,  say,  "Since  I 
saw  you  last  I  have  three  brothers  and  three  sisters." 
I  said,  "VJhat?"   And  I  know  Paul,  Helen's  father,  Paul, 
had  only  one  kid  and  he  had  died  and  I  went  to  his 
funeral.   Paul  and  I  were  good  friends.   So  and  I  said, 
"What  you  mean?"   And  I  know  Ben  is  dead.   Ben  died  in 
early  Thirties  or  latter  part  of  the  Twenties.   Ben  is 
dead.   So  he  told  me  his  father  was  living.   Ben  Wilson, 
the  football  player... you  may  not  know  him.   He  used  to 
play  with  the  Packers  and  he  was  a  terrific  ball  player. 
So  he  started  to  telling  me  about  that  and  I  couldn't 
believe  it.   I  talked  to  his  father  and  sister.   See, 
Kline  was  raised  up  around  here,  see.   And  WesCley 
Johnson,  he's  seventy-four  years  old  and  he's  been  here 
every  since  he  was  two  years  old.   He  know  more  about 
San  Francisco  than  anybody.   Ivory  Carver  been  here... 
See,  a  lot  of  people  been  here  a  long  time.   Now  my 
ex-wife,  the  mother  of  my  two  kids,  she  was  born  here. 
She  was  born  in  1911  right  out  there  in  the  Mission. 
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JW:   What  are  your  children's  names  and  how  old  are  they? 

BG:   The  oldest  boy  is  Benjamin  Gordon.   I  think  he's  forty- 
seven. 

JW:   And  what  does  he  do  for  a  living? 

BG:   He's  a  ware... he's  with  the  warehousemen's  union  local. 
He  takes  care  of  the  business  end  of  it,  you  know. 
But  he  works  in  the  warehouse  but  he  won't  take  an 
office.   They  have  to  put  in  too  many  hours  and  they 
don't  make  but  fifteen  hundred  dollars  Qnore^I  a  year 
than  he  do  and  it  isn't  worth  it  for  the  amount  of 
hours  they  put  in. 

JW:   Is  he  married? 

BG:   Yes.   He's  been  married  (chuckle)  but,  anyway,  he's 
got  two  kids  by  one  wife  and  two  kids  by  another 
wife  and  he's  got  one  more  kid  too.   He's  got  three 
kids  by  one  wife — two  girls  and  a  boy.   And  the  other 
wife  he  had  two  kids  by — two  boys. 

JW:   And  is  that  the  only  son  you  had?   You  had  another 
son,  right? 

BG:   My  other  son,  he's  in  Sacramento.   His  name  is  Philip 
Gordon.   Leon  Philip  Gordon  is  his  name.   He's  in 
Sacramento. 

JW:   And  what  does  he  do  for  a  living? 

BG:   He's  a... what  you  call  these  guys  going  around  guarding 
housing? 

JW:  Security  guard? 

BG:  Yes,  a  security  guard. 

JW:  Has  he  been  married  too? 

BG:  He's  been  married  but  he  ain't  got  no  kids. 

JW:  So  you  just  had  two  children  by  Olivette  Fontaine? 

BG:  Yes. 

JW:  You  didn't  have  any  children  by  your  second  marriage? 

BG:  Yes. 

JW:  What  was  your  second  wife's  name? 

BG :  Amanda  Gordon . 
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JW:   Did  you  have  children  by  her? 

BG:   Yes.   We  had  one.   The  fact  about  it,  she  raised 

the  two  boys  and  I  got  one  by  her.   He's  just  thirty 
years  old  in  September. 

JW:  Viiat's  his  name? 

BG:  Gilbert  Gordon. 

JW:  He  lives  here  in  San  Francisco? 

BG:  Yes. 

JW:   Did  you  have  any  special  ideas  about  raising  children 
when  you  found  out  that  you  were  going  to  be  a  father? 

BG:   Yes.   I  figured  if  I  ever  had  any  children  I  wasn't 
going  to  ever  put  one  above  the  other  one.   Like  the 
first  two  boys . . . I  had  kids  before  I  ever  came  to 
California  but  I  ain't  gonna  go  back  there... but  when 
I  came  to  California  I  had  two  kids  by  Olivette  and 
she  got  angry  with  me  and  dropped  them  on  me .   We  had 
separated  and  she  dropped  the  kids  on  me  but  I  raised 
them.   But  I  always  made  up  in  my  mind  I  wasn't  going 
to  be  like  my  father.   My  father  had  two  special  kids — 
that  girl  and  my  oldest  brother.   Now  those  are  the 
special  out  of  the  eleven.   Ain't  nothing .. .she  couldn't 
do  nothing  wrong  and  my  oldest  brother  couldn '  tv'nothing 
wrong .  "^^ 

JW:   Was  she  the  oldest  girl? 

BG:   No,  she's  just  a  few  years  older  than  me.   But  I'm 
just  saying,  special  kids.   And  I  made  up  my  mind  I 
wasn't  going  to  care  no  more  for  one  than  I  would  the 
other  one  and  sometimes  I  find  myself  thinking  too 
much  of  or  devoting  too  much  time  to  one,  I  stop  and 
devote  time  to  the  other  one.   I  never  tried  to... and 
even  this  last  one,  I've  always  had  an  understanding — 
there's  nothing  too  big  they  couldn't  talk  to  me  about, 
nothing  too  small  and  anything  out  there  they  don't 
know,  come  to  me.   Don't  ask  the  kids  because  they 
don't  know  no  more  than  they  know.   Come  to  me  and  if 
I  don't  know  it,  I'll  go  downtown  and  get  it  and  bring 
it  back  to  you.   And  when  they  got  to  be  coming  out  of 
puberty,  coming  to  young  men,  one  thing  I  tell  them,  I 
told  them  what  to  do .   I  shov/ed  them  about  the  rubbers 
and  everything  and  I  said,  "Now  don't  go  out  there  with 
these  little  old  ugly  gals  and  have  her  to  cock  her  legs 
up  and  everything  and  you  don ' t  want  her  to  be  your 
wife."   I  said,  "You  don't  want  to  be  seen  on  the  street 
with  her  but  it's  all  right  in  the  sack,"   I  said, 
"because  whatever  you  do,"  I  said,  "I'm  giving  you  rubbers 
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BG:   there."   I  said,  "Use  them."   I  said,  "Cause  if  one 
of  these  little  girls  come  up  here  and  you're  the 
father — her  mother  come  to  me  and  says  you're  the 
father,  you're  gonna  marry  her  because  if  it  was  my 
daughter  one  of  you  monkeys  messed  up,  you'd  marry 
her."   So,  anyway,  when  my  oldest  boy,  when  he  first 
got  like  that  he'd  just  graduated  from  Washington 
High  School  and  one  of  the  young  girls  got  in  the 
family  way.   Now  he  done  left  me  to  go  stay  back  with 
his  mother,  see.   So  then  when  he  got  in  trouble,  all 
of  them,  don't  care  what  it  is,  they  come  to  me,  they 
all  come  to  me.   When  they  say,  "Hey,  Dad,"  it's  some- 
thing what  they  want  to  know.   So  one  day  he  told  me 
this  girl  was  knocked  up  and  he  wanted  to  finish  school 
and  I  said,  "You  thinlc  you're  the  father?"   He  said, 
"Yes,  I'm  sure  I'm  the  father,  Dat,"  he  said,  "but 
Billy  went  out  there  and  tried  to  talk  to  her  mother 
and  her  mother  wouldn't  let  her  talk  to  her,  talking 
about  kicking  the  baby  out  and  Annette,  the  kid's 
mother."   I  said,  "Okay."   I'm  in  the  insurance  business 
and  I  went  out  there  and  I  saw... I  knew  the  lady.   She 
used  to  be  on  one  of  my  routes.   The  stepfather  was  in 
there.   I  taken  the  kids  and  I  said,  "You  kids  go  into 
the  kitchen."   I  said,  "Mrs.  Garret,"  or  whatever  her 
name  was,  Golivet.   I  said,  "I  understand  Antoinette 
is  pregnant."   "Yes,  I..."   I  said,  "Wait  a  minute. 
The  first  thing,  before  you  go  any  further,"  I  said, 
"the  mother  tried  to  come  out  here  and  talk  to  you  and 
couldn't."   I  said,  "Excuse  me,  Mr.  Golivette,  I  got 
some  business  to  talk  to  your  wife."   He  said,  "Go 
right  ahead."   I  said,  "Now  look,  the  first  thing,  you 
have  had  three  or  four  sets  of  kids  with  different 
fathers.   I  know  it.   And  you  and  I  was  not  children 
Christians  when  we  came  up  so  I  know  what  was  happening 
because  you  and  I  are  around  the  same  age."   I  said, 
"But  the  only  difference  is,  all  your  children  are  not 
by  the  same  father  but  they  are  yours."   I  said,  "The 
only  thing  I'm  interested  in  is  that  girl  because  my 
son  said  he  thinks  he's  the  father."   I  said,  "If  I 
wanted  to  fight  against  her,  all  I  had  to  do  would  be 
to  get  three  or  four  boys  claim  they  had  something  to 
do  with  her  and  you  couldn't  do  nothing  to  him."   I 
said,  "But  that  isn't  the  thing."   I  said,  "Now  I'm  gonna 
tell  you  this.   I  understand  you  are  talking  about  kick- 
ing the  baby  out."   I  said,  "If  you  ever  raise  your 
hand  at  her  and  put  your  foot  on  her  or  anything, "  I 
said,  "I'm  gonna  have  you  arrested  because  you  are 
messing  with  my  grandchild."   I  said,  "Now  all  I  ask 
you  to  do... in  three  months  my  son  is  graduating.   Let 
him  finish  high  school  and  graduate  and  then  he'll  marry 
her  and  then  will  move  from  here."   Her  husband  told 
me,  said,  "Mr.  Gordon,  I'm  glad  you  talked  to  her  like 
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BG:   that."   He  said,  "I've  been  trying  to  talk  to  her." 

Then  I  called  the  kid  in.   I  said,  "Now  if  your  momma 
ever  hit  you  regarding  this  here,  even  whatever  you 
do  now,  here's  my  telephone  number.   You  call  me." 
But  now  she  and  I  are  good  friends.   That's  the  one  he 
have  three  kids  by... two  daughters  and... one  of  the 
c^l^^hters  was  a  bunny  dov/n  at  the  Playboy  Club  up 
until  it  closed.   I  got  some  beautiful  granddaughters. 
But  as  I  said  before,  all  of  my  children  I  always 
told  them  at  the  beginning.   I  don't  know  everything 
but  I'll  tell  them  like  I  would  tell  you.   I'm  so  many 
years  older  than  you.   If  I  didn't  know  no  more  than 
what  you  know,  those  other  years  I  was  born,  I  was  at 
a  standstill  because  I  had  the  same  opportunity  to 
learn  everything  you  have  just  the  same  as  you  have. 
If  I  didn't  take  advantage  of  it,  it's  my  fault.   But 
it  would  be  impossible  for  you  to  know  everything  I 
knew  back  there  because  everytime  you  get  something 
it's  heresay  and  it's  spreaded. 

JV7:   Did  you  and  your  second  wife  agree  on  how  to  raise 
children? 

BG:   My  second  wife? 

JW:   Yes. 

BG:   The  only  thing  from  the  beginning,  she  knew  about  the 
kids  being  dropped  on  me.   She  was  getting  ready  to  go 
to  college  that's  Amanda.   And  she  found  out  I  had  two 
boys  so  she  wanted  to  marry  me  and  take  care  of  them. 
I  said,  "No,  you  just  left  home."   I  said,  "You  go  on 
back  home  and  you'll  find  out  [pnintelligiblCI  is  not 
what  you  thought  it  was."   She's  from  Qjnintelligible3/ 
Missouri.   I  said,  "You  go  back  there.   You  think  it 
was  something.   You  been  out  in  California  and  when  you 
get  back  there  you  ain't  gonna  be  back  there  two  weeks 
before  you'll  want  to  leave."   I  said,  "But  you  think 
it's  something."   I  said,  "Then  if  you  want  to  come 
back,  I'll  send  for  you."   So  she  went  home  and  I  got 
several  letters  from  her  and  she  was  working  trying 
to  get  enough  money  saved  to  come  back  out  here .   So 
what  happened.  .  .meanwhile,  see,  I  had  the  tv;o  kids 
but  I  had  a  lady  taking  care  of  them.   So  one  night  I 
went  out  to  see  a  girl... I  used  to  run  around  a  lot, 
see... didn't  no  grass  grow  under  my  feet... and  I've 
taken  girls  to  Jack's  Tavern  and  everything  and  I  went 
upstairs  and  we  started  to  making  love  or  something 
and  the  doorbell  rang.   And  here  come  some  joker.   And 
he  gonna  sit  up  there  and  beat  up  his  gums.   I  said, 
"Hey,  wait  a  minute,  baby,"  I  said,  "I'm  not... get  rid 
of  that  monkey.   I'm  not  going  to  sweat  him."   So  she 
looked  at  me.   She  said,  "Well,  if  you're  in  such  a 
big  hurry,  why  don't  you  go  and  get  that  little  snaggled 
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BG:   tooth  girl.   That't  the  one  you  been  flirting  around 
here  all  the  time."   I  didn't  know  she  even  knew  her. 
See,  Amanda  had  a  gap  in  her  mouth,  see.   I  said, 
"Well,  if  that's  the  way  you  feel,  I  will."   I  went 
down  to  Foster  at  a  restaurant  at  Fillmore  and  Sutter. 
And  Powell,  a  Negro  around  here  named  Powell... he  used 
to  sing  on  TV... it  was  not  TV  then,  on  radio.   So  he 
was  calling  Los  Angeles  long  distance.   So  he  said, 
"Hey,  Benny,  let  me  have  some  quarters  until  I  get 
through.   I'm  talking  to  Los  Angeles."   So  I  give  it 
to  him  and  when  he  got  through  I  changed  his  money  and 
he  said  he  just  got  through  talking  to  Los  Angeles. 
I  said,  "Yeah?"   So  I  walked  over... 
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BG:   It  was  about  three  o'clock  there,  see,  from  here  and  I 
spoked  to  the  girl.   I  said,  "Is  your  mother  there?" 
She  said,  "Yes."   I  said,  "Let  me  speak  to  her." 
Everybody  said,  "Long  distance  from  San  Francisco  and 
everybody  got  up."   So  I  told  her  mother  I  said,  "You 
don't  know  v;ho  I  am,"  I  said,  "but  I'm  the  guy  gonna 
marry  your  daughter."   And  I  said,  "One  thing  about  it, 
I  can  assure  you.   I  will  treat  her  just  as  good  as 
you  have  or  better."   She  said,  "Oh,  my  God."   She  said, 
"Where  are  you?"   I  said,  "I'm  in  San  Francisco."   I 
said,  "Let  me  speak  to  your  husband."   I  told  him,  I 
said,  "You  don't  know  me,"  I  said,  "but  I'm  going  to 
marry  your  daughter.   I'm  going  to  send  her  a  ticket, 
too."   Cuase  I  asked  her  v/hen  would  she  come  and  she 
said,  "As  soon  as  I  get  a  ticket."   I  said,  "You  gonna 
get  a  ticket.   It  will  be  there  in  two  days,  too." 
So,  she  came  out  here  and  the  beautiful  part  about  it, 
you  walked  there  in  that  house  and  you  would  think  she 
was  the  mother  and  I  was  the  stepfather.   You  hear  ne? 
Those  kids  couldn't  cough  if  she  wasn't  there.   She  and 
I  separated  in  '55  when  the  other  kid  was  a  youngster... 
the  one  I  had  by  her.   But  my  two  boys  there,  they're 
crazy  about  her.   In  fact,  my  oldest  son  over  in  Oakland 
there,  he  thinks  more  of  her  than  he  does  his  mother 
cause  she  raised  him.   All  through  high  school  and 
everything,  she  was  right  on  his  little  butt.   And  the 
boy  in  Sacramento  and  the  one  I  have  by  her,  he's  a 
dancer.   He  was  teaching  dancing  out  at  George  Washington, 
Now  he's  got  to  get  another  job.   He  just  lost  his  job 
yesterday — this  Proposition  13... yes.   There's  his  pic- 
ture up  there.   See  where  that  trophy  is? 

JW:   Yes 

BG:   You  see  two  dancers  on  there? 
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JW:   Yes. 

BG:   See,  that's  him.   You'll  probably  see  him  before  you 
go.   But  as  I  said,  all  my  kids  are  nice.   Now  he's 
thirty.   He's  not  married,  see,  but  he's  a  nice,  clean- 
cut  kid . 

JW:   You  were  a  Grand  Master  Mason? 

BG:   No,  I'm  not  a  Grand  Master.   I'm  a  Master  Mason. 
The  Grand  Master  is  a  man  that  sits  in  the  chair. 
It's  only  one  man  that's  head  of  the  organization. 
That's  a  Grand  Master.   There's  a  Master  and  the 
Grand  Master.   The  Grand  Master  of  the  Lodge.   And 
then  there's  a  Grand  Master  of  all  bodies  of  the 
Lodge.   That's  Grand  Master.   I 'm  a  Master  Mason, 
see.   I  don't  care  how  high  you  go  up,  up,  you  got 
to  be  first  a  Master  Mason  before  you  can  be  anything 
else . 

JW:   Which  Lodge  are  you  with? 

BG:   Hannibal,  No.  1.  Hannibal  Number  One. 

JW:   Isn't  that  mainly  in  Oakland? 

BG:   No.   That's  the  mother  lodge,  the  first  lodge  in  the 
state  of  California  was  right  here  in  San  Francisco — 
Hannibal  No.  1. 

JW:   Nov7  there's  another  lodge  around  here,  isn't  it? 

BG:   Oh  yes,  there's  Hannibal,  Victoria  and  Bay  View. 

There's  a  lot  of  lodges  around  here  but  the  oldest 
lodge  of  all  the... the  mother  lodge  of  all  of  Cali- 
fornia is  my  lodge,  Hannibal  in  San  Francisco,  see. 
And  Victoria  here  and  then  we  have  several  other 
lodges  around  here  now  but  they  are  all  F  and  AM,  not 
AF  and  AM. 

J\-l:      What's  the  difference? 

BG:   Prince  Hall  is  got  the  first  charter  for  a  Black  and 

brought  it  over  here.   He  was  a  Master  Mason.   He  started 
it  and  the  first  lodge  was  set  up... He  was  sitting  in 
the  West  when  the  big  lodge  back  in  Boston... he  was  the 
only  Black  in  it.   But  then  he  got  a  charter  from 
England  and  started  the  Black  lodge  over  here... a  free 
and  accepted  Mason.   Now  in  the  South,  we  have... In  the 
South  some  of  them  are  AF  and  AM,  acting  free  and  accepted, 
but  we  are  not.   VJe '  re  just  free  and  accepted.   But, 
Prince  Hall  is  the  one.   If  you  are  under  Prince  Hall, 
jurisdiction.   Now  a  lot  of  Whites... of  course,  now 
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BG:   they  don't  pay  much  attention  to  it.   I  can  make  any 
any  man  stand.   Say,  but  the  first  thing  he  find  out 
is  what  jurisdiction  was  I  under.   If  I  was  under 
Prince  Hall,  they  recognize  me.   See,  my  lodge  was  up 
before  they  got  theirs  out  here,  see.   And  my  lodge  is 
oh,  a  hundred  and  some  years  old  and  fortunately  my 
brother,  when  we  celebrate  our  hundredth  anniversary, 
my  kid  brother,  was  the  Master  of  my  lodge. 

JW:   How  does  a  person  get  into  the  Masons? 

BG:   Through  his  father,  a  brother .. .he ' 11  have  to  ask. 

Regardless  of  what.   My  son,  if  he  didn't  ask  me  hov; 
he  could  go  about  being  a  Mason,  I  can  never  ask  him 
to  be  one.   It  must  be  of  his  own  free  will  and  accord. 
Now  I'd  like  for  either  one  of  my  sons  to  be  a  Mason. 
But  they  haven't.   All  I  can  tell  is  what  it  can  do 
for  you.   Until  they  ask  me,  I  can't.   My  brother  came 
out  here  and  when  we  celebrated  our  hundredth  anniver- 
sary, we  had  just  came  back  from  the  Army.   He  knew  I 
was  a  Mason,  his  father  was  a  Mason  and  every  VJednesday, 
I  used  to  go  to  a  lodge  meeting .   So  one  day  we  would 
go  in  the  lodge  and  he  said,  "Bennie, " . . .When  he  first 
told  me,  "I'm  going  to  be  a  Mason."   I  said,  "You  are? 
Good."   So  when  we  were  coming  back  that  night... and 
he  had  a  little  downtown  club  on  Sutter  Street... and 
he  said,  "Bennie,  when  am  I  going  to  be  a  Mason?   I 
want  to  be  a  Mason."   I  said,  "Now  you  said  it."   He 
said,  "Vrtiat  you  mena?"   I  said,  "Now  you  say  you  want 
to  be  one."   I  said,  "Now,  I'll  tell  you  how."   He  said, 
"What,  you  been  waiting  for  me  to  ask  you?"   I  said, 
"Yes."   I  said,  "You  never  asked  me  how  to  be  it."   I 
said,  "I  couldn't  ask  you."   We  walked  home  and  he  went 
on  and  told  my  wife... he  used  to  call  her  Sweets.   He 
said,  "Sweets,  you  know  one  thing?"   He  said,  "Benjamin 
all  this  time  —  four  months  I  been  here  and  he  knev;  I 
wanted  to  be  a  Mason  and  he  told  me  I  had  to  ask  him." 
She  said,  "Look.   You  see  them  two  boys  in  there?"   He 
said,  "Yes."   She  said,  "If  they  was  ever  a  Mason,  they 
would  have  to  ask  him."   So  I  said,  "Now  that  you  have 
asked  me,  I'll  shov/  you  how  to  get  involved  and  vouch 
for  you."   But  anybody  just  can't  get  in.   It's  much 
easier  now  to  get  into  than  it  was  because  people  over- 
look a  lot.   See,  because  for  one  while,  the  Shriners 
was  the  only  one  that  could  stop  the  streetcar .. .parades 
and  everything  around  here.   Now  Pugh,  he  died  here  not 
long  ago  but  I  don't  recognize  Pugh.   I  knew  Pugh.   He's 
head  of  ancient  accepted  mason.   He  once  was  affiliated 
with  same  way  I  was  but  he  turned  around  and  started 
his  own  Masons . 

JW:   What  was  his  name  again? 

BG:   Pugh.   Rev.  Pugh.   He  died  here  less  than  a  month  ago. 
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BG:   They  had  a  big  funeral  over  at  Third  Baptist,  see. 
Everybody .. .Now  I  know  Pugh  and  Fontaine.   I  knew 
him.   A  certain  day  we  have  at  church,  see.   A  big 
day... So  I  was  walking  in  the  line  there  and  I  saw 
Fontaine,  "Hello  there.  Brother  Gordon."   He  shakes 
hands  with  me.   I  know  what  he  was  but  he  thinks  I 
don't  recognize  him.   I  said,  "Hello  Brother  Fontaine 
of  Third  Baptist  Church."   He  is  a  member  of  mine... 
a  brother  of  mine  of  Third  Baptist  Church.   But  not 
a  Master  Mason.   And  he  asked  me,  he  said,  "Benny, 
you  know  all  these  years  what's  the  matter  you  don't 
recognize  me?"   I  said,  "Brother,  I  can  take  Lumpkin." 
He  was  there.   He's  past  Grand  Master  and  everything. 
Now  he's  a  Grand  Master — a  past  Grand  Master.   But  my 
brother  never  was  a  Grand  Master  but  he  was  a  Master. 
He  was  Grand  Master  of  my  lodge  but  Lumpkin  was  the 
Grand  Master  for  the  whole  thing.   Now  he  and  I  made 
our  officiate  at  the  same  time.   But  now  he ' s  AF  and 
AM  and  then  he  found  out  that  wasn't  it.   And  helped 
him  to  come  out  where  we  was... free  and  accepted.   See, 
accepted  all  over  the  world.   Ancient  acceptance  as 
accepted  in  the  United  States  and  some  parts  of  Canada 
unless  you  are  Prince  Hall.   Now  Prince  Hall  is  just 
like  we  are,  see. 

JW:   You  were  in  the  Masons  and  Odd  Fellows. 

BG:   Yes. 

JW:   VJhy  did  you  join  so  many  different  groups? 

BG:   Well,  when  I  was  a  kid... these  people  that  belonged  to 
these  different  organizations,  they  wasn't  worthless. 
They  turned  out  to  be  something .   And  I  was  an  Odd 
Fellow  because  I  knew  that  would  help  me  to  be  straight. 
See,  I  know  all  of  the  wrongness.   But  when  I  joined  the 
Masons .. .because  I  always  wanted... my  father  was  a 
Mason  and  I  knew... and  when  I  used  to  see  the  Shriners , 
they  were  the  only  thing  that  could  stop  the  parades... 
I  mean  could  stop  the  streetcars  on  Market  Street  was 
the  Shriners .   And  to  be  a  Shriner  you  had  to  be  a 
Mason.   And  when  you  are  a  Mason,  after  you  go  through 
it,  it's  a  certain  obligation  you  have  to  live  up  to. 
So  that's  why. 

JW:   So  once  you're  in  the  Masons  they  can't  ever  kick  you 
out,  can  they? 

BG:   Oh,  they  can  kick  you  out.   It's  very  easy.   If  you 
don't  live  up  to  it,  they  don't  have  to  keep  on 
accepting  you.   They  can  just  refuse  to  take  your  dues 
and  don't  give  you  no  traveling  cloth.   Now  the  Masons 
will  assist  you  in  everything  but  murder  and  treason. 
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JW:   Treason? 

BG:   Yes.   Murder  and  treason,  see.   And  you  are  taught  that 
you  will  not  covet  a  fellow  Mason's  wife  or  daughter. 
And  you  taken  that  oath.   Now,  if  you  see  a  Mason  and 
you  will  not  help  him  do  anything  that's  wrong.   But 
should  you  see  him  m  danger  you  warn  him  but  in  a  low 
voice.   And  if  you  saw  it  was  a  greater  chance  of 
saving  his  life  than  that  of  losing  yours,  you  would. 
That's  your  obligation.   So  those  are  the  strong  points 
of  it,  see.   But  they  ain't  going  to  support  you  in 
none  of  your  wrong  undertakings.   Naw,  they  ain't 
gonna  support  that.   But  if  you  are  right,  they  can  do 
anything  to  help,  aid  and  assist  you,  all  Master  Masons... 
wife,  sister  and  daughter .. .all  worthy  but  they  got  to 
be  worthy . 

JV7:   Who  decides  that?   Do  they  decide  by  vote? 

BG:   No,  the  way  the  man  carries  himself  makes  him  whether 
he's  worthy  or  not.   You  don't  have  to  tell  me  whether 
you 're... you  see  what  I'm  doing  everyday.   And  you  know 
how  I'm  carry  myself,  whether  I'd  be  worth  helping  or 
not,  wouldn't  you? 

JW:   I  mean,  if  somebody  says  you're  not,  would  you  have  a 
trial? 

BG:   No.   Somebody  don't  have  to  tell  you.   You're  not  under 
no  obligation  at  all  to  help  unless  you  will  aid  and 
assist  if  you  can.   If  you  see  he's  worth  it,  yeah. 
But  if  you  don't  see  he's  worth  it,  you're  under  no 
obligation  to  help  him.   Here's  a  guy  that's  no  good. 
'Cause  he's  a  Mason,  that  don't  make  him  a  Mason...  - 
because  he  was  raised  and  made  a  Mason.   He  can  be 
out  here  raping.   Just  like  this  guy  cut  this  kid's 
arm  off  the  other  day.   What  about  it?   No,  no.   Those 
kind  of  people  are  a  disgrace.   See,  you  have  to  carry 
yourself  as  a  man  and  the  last  thing  you  said  in  that 
lodge... when  you  leave  that  lodge,  it's  certain  things 
a  certain  a  certain  man  tells  you  that's  hoped  and 
expected. . .every  man  in  here  will  carry  himself  as  a 
man  and  a  Mason  until  our  next  communication.   And  that's 
from  this  day  until  ten  years  coming  back  to  a  lodge... 
you  carry  yourself  as  a  man  and  a  Mason  until  your 
next  communication.   So  if  you  don't  come  back  there 
in  ten  years,  you  can  expect  to  carry  yourself  like 
that.   But  if  you  are  not  carrying  yourself  like  that, 
how  can  you  expect  for  me  to  help  you  because  you  say 
you're  a  Mason. 

JW:   Do  you  have  a  secret  password  or  something? 

BG:   Oh  Yeah,  that  comes  natural. 
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JW:   I  mean  if  you  are  riding  on  a  train,  do  you  know  how 
to  tell  if  they're  a  Mason? 

BG:  Certainly.   Oh,  yeah. 

JW:  You  say  you  also  started  a  duplicate  bridge  club. 

BG:  Yeah. 

JW:  What  was  involved  in  that? 

BG:   V7hat  was  involved  in  that?   Well,  you  see,  originally 
everybody  around  here  was  just  involved  in  regular 
bridge.   Duplicate  is  worldwide.   Not  they  have  big 
tournaments  and  you  get  master  points  and  everything 
for  it,  see.   And  we... when  it  first  started,  very  few 
of  us  were  able  to  go  downtown  and  join  it  because  we 
didn't  know  that  much  about  bridge,  see.   It's  a  diff- 
erent type  of  bridge  from  contract  bridge,  see.   First, 
there's  auction,  contract  and  then  duplicate,  see.   So 
this  is  how  to  break  your  bridge  and  now  you  get  so  many 
points  and  you  have  so  many  points  before  you're  a  master, 
see.   When  we  first  started,  I  was  in  the  insurance  busi- 
ness .   I  used  to  rush  over  there  and  sometimes  somebody 
come  in  and  couldn't  get  a  seat,  I'd  let  them  take  my 
seat  just  to  keep  it  going,  see. 

JV7:   I  thought  that  bid  whist  was  the  popular  game  among 
Black  people  in  that  day. 

BG:   Bid  whistl 

JV7:   Or  Canasta  or  some  of  those  other  games.   Was  bridge 
the  most  ^o^ular  card  game? 

BG:   You  can  lose  more  money  in  bridge  than  any  game  you 
know. 

JW:   Are  you  a  member  of  Third  Baptist  Church? 

BG:   Yes.   I  was  a  member  of  Third  Baptist  Church  but  I'm 
not  now. 

JW:   What  do  you  think  the  churches  did  for  the  community? 

BG:   I  think  Third  Baptist  Church  itself  did  more  for  the 
community  than  anything  else,  especially  when  Rev. 
Haynes  was  living.   And  the  Bethel  Church .. .used  to 
be  right  there  on  Laguna  Street.   Years  ago  it  used 
to  be  down  in  Chinatown.   Churches  it^%#f  would  help 
people  if  they  would  let  it  help  them.   And  it's 
harmful  if  some  of  them  always  tell  you  what  you 
should  do.   First,  set  an  example  of  how  a  person 
should  live,  then  make  a  suggestion  to  them.   When 
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BG:   they  are  young,  young  kids  you  tell.   When  they  get 
thirteen,  fourteen  years  old,  you  make  suggestions 
because  they  come  into  maturity.   They  are  getting 
out  of  that  little  old  stuff.   They  know  what  a  boy 
or  girl  is.   So  if  they  don't  start  to  thinking  at 
tWyll^Ve  or  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old,  then  they 
are  not  going  to  ever  going  to  think.   Now  just 
because  I  said  something  that  don't  make  it  right. 
Just  like  if  I  was  going  to  say  something  to  you 
now... what  we  are  discussing  now... if  something  I 
saw  you  doing  wrong,  I'd  ask  you  "may  I  make  a 
suggestion?"   If  you  say  "yes,"  then  I'd  say,  "If  I 
were  you,  I'd  do  so-and-so-and-so."   But  if  you  said 
no... "no."   I  told  my  kids  what  to  do  when  they  were 
fourteen .. .twelve  and  fourteen  years  old.   From  then 
on  I  started  to  making  suggestions.   With  most  people, 
churches  and  whatever  it  is-  are  always  saying  what 
you  should  do  and  how  you  snould  do  it.   First, 
straighten  yourself  out.   If  a  person  come  up  and  ask 
you  a  question. . .right  now  if  you  ask  me  a  question, 
if  I  say,  "you  want  a  good  answer?"   If  I  say  "no." 
Don't  turn  around  and  ask  me  am  I  sure.   If  you  wasn't 
going  to  be  sure  of  what  I  was  going  to  say,  why  did 
you  ask  me?   You  hear  people  say,  "Are  you  sure?"   Well, 
hell,  I  don't  have  to  lie.   The  fact  about  it,  even 
before  a  person  ask  me  a  question,  I  stop  and  analyze 
what  he's  trying  to  say.   Not  v;hat  he  says.   What  he's 
trying  to  say.   And  then  I'll  answer  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.   As  far  as  telling  him  what  to  do  and  how  to 
do.   No.   Because  I  can't  even  tell  this  guy  what  to 
do  and  how  to  do.   If  I  can't  tell  him,  I  can  make 
suggestions  to  him,  see.   In  here  is  a  bunch  of  squares 
and  in  each  one  of  these  squares  it's  an  eye  in  it  and 
each  eye  is  trying  to  get  in  the  middle.   "I  this  and 
I  this."   The  most  misused  word  in  our  English,  "I." 

JW:   Do  you  think  the  churches  encourage  people  to  live 

well  in  this  world  or  to  think  about  dying  and  going 
to  heaven? 

BG:   I  think  it  does  the  most  good  by  trying  to  teach  them 
hov7  to  live  here.   Nobody  knows  whether  there  is  a 
heaven  or  hell.   Some  years  ago  they  used  to  frighten 
kids  or  people  thinking  there  was  a  heaven  or  hell. 
That's  my  opinion,  see.   But  now  I  think  heaven  and 
hell  is  here  on  earth.   But  they  will  teach  you  how 
to  respect  one  another.   When  you  learn  to  respect  one 
another,  you  automatically  are  good.   Also,  they  try 
to  teach  you  not  to  steal.   They  teach  you  not  to 
commit  adultery.   They  try  to  teach  you  that  and  they 
may  suggest .. .even  the  guy  may  be  the  worse  gu/  in  the 
world  but  he's  up  there  and  he  tells  you,  "Don't  do  as 
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BG:   I  do.   Do  as  I  say  do."   But  as  a  whole  I  think  it 

mostly  encourages  young  kids  to  look  forward  to  some- 
thing.  And  it  makes  people .. .they  ain't  going  to  go 
to  church  overall.   They  get  cleaned  up  to  go  there. 
Maybe  they  want  to  look  good  to  somebody  else.   But  at 
least  they're  going  to  look  clean.   And  to  see  friends 
and  to  socialize  with  friends  and  they  learn  to  meet 
people  there.   It  does  more  good  than  it  do  bad.   But 
then  again,  it's  according  to  the  way  you  look  at  it. 

JW:   Why  aren't  you  a  member  anymore? 

BG:   Why... I  think  we'll  pass  on  that.   I  was  a  member 

for  years  but  something  happened  and  I  left.   So  we 
ain't  going  to  put  that  in  there.  (Chuckle). 

JW:   Does  it  have  anything  to  do  with  your  having  to  go 
away  to  prison? 

BG :   Yep . 

JVJ:   Well,  that's  the  time  the  church  is  supposed  to  minister 
unto  prisoners.   That's  what  they  teach. 

BG:   Say  what? 

JW:   Christian  teaching  is  that  that's  the  time  the  church 
is  supposed  to  stand  by  you. 

BG:   I  told  you  murder  and  treason,  the  church  and  even  the 
Masons  can't  assist  you  in  that.   And  nobody... and 
nobody  can. . .members  of  the  church,  not  the  church 
itself .. .members ,  yes.   Members  of  a  lodge  can  help  you 
but  not  the  lodge  itself.   Third  Baptist  Church  couldn't 
put  their  neck  out  for  me .   But  the  preacher  or  the 
members  could  help  me.   See  what  I  mean?   So  now,  don't 
misunderstand  that.   They  ain't  there  to  support  you  in 
all  your  undertakings .. .all  your  undertakings.   They  are 
not.   The  church  isn't.   All  they're  supposed  to  do  is 
make  a  suggestion  of  what  you  should  do  and  how  you 
should  live.   If  you  live  within  those  rules,  you  won't 
get  in  trouble. 

JW:   What  about  the  police  in  the  Twenties  and  the  Thirties? 

BG:   The  policemen,  we  had  no  trouble  with  them.   Not  until 
the  War.   And  then  they  got  these  young  guys  on  there. 
Now  I  was  of fered. . .when  they  first  offered  to  put 
Blacks  on,  one  of  the  commissioners,  he  came  in  the 
shop  and  he  asked  Joe  Rubin.   He  wanted  to  talk  to  me. 
He  wanted  to  talk   to  me.   See,  I  ran  the  shop  there. 
So  he  said,  "They  want  to  put  some  Black  policemen  on 
and  get  some  Black  people, "... .See,  they  said  Negroes 
then.   They  didn't  say  Black  people  then.   So  I  told 
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BG:   him,  I  said,  "I  wouldn't  want  it."   He  said,  "Well, 
you  have  a  nice  record.   The  Red  Cross  has  given 
you  a  good  write-up  and  you  got  a  good  record  and 
what-have-you. "   See,  the  Red  Cross,  after  I  started 
the  Boy  Scouts,  they  got  in  touch  with  me  and  they 
wanted  to  send  me  overseas,  see.   But  I  didn't  mind 
going  any  place  as  long  as  I  wasn't  going  to  leave 
the  States.   And  getting  back  to  that  policeman.   He 
told  me  that  they  were  going  to  have  some  Blacks  like 
they  had  in  Los  Angeles.   So  I  recommended  Glenn. 
Glenn  was  a... they  taken  him... he  was  doorman  at  Roos 
Atkins  then.   That  was  the  first  Black  policeman  here. 
But  I  told  him,  I  said,  "Well,  I  wouldn't  take  it 
because  you  got  to  take  an  oath  to  arrest  your  mother 
if  you  see  her  doing  v/rong,"  and  I  said,  "I  know  damn 
well  I 'm  not  going  to  do  that  although  my  mother  is 
dead."   So  I  don't  say  I'm  going  to  do  something  and 
don't  do  it,  see.   But  then  I  had  a  chance  where  the 
Red  Cross  ... .they  wanted  to  put  me  in  the  Navy.   See, 
they  wanted  to  send  me  down  to  Huenome  there  becjt^se 
so  many  fellows  there  were  from  the  South  and  wanted 
to  take  me  there  and  make  me  a  Warrant  Officer.   See, 
I  wouldn't  be  a  lieutenant  or  a  private  or  nothing 
like  that.   I  would  be  in  between.   Now  they  could 
cope  more  with  a  Warrant  Officer  than  they  could 
with  a  lieutenant  or  a  first  sargeant  or  something, 
see.   A  good  proposition.   I  said,  "yeah?"   I  said, 
"No.   If  I  stay  in  the  States,  I'll  take  it." 

JW:   Why  didn't  want  to  go  overseas? 

BG:   I  didn't  want  to  fight  nobody.   Hell,  I  got  two  kids 
to  take  care  of.   No.   I  knew  I  was  too  old  to  go 
in  the  Army.   Now  why  I'm  going  to  go  in  there  anyway. 
Now  if  they  draft  me  at  this  age,  it's  different.   But 
I'm  asking  for  it?   Sure,  if  I  had  lived  and  everything 
I  would  have  a  hell  of  a  career.   But  I  was  doing  all 
right  here.   I  don't  need  to  face  no  bullets. 

JW:   You  said  that  something  happened  with  the  police  when 
the  War  came? 

BG:   Oh,  the  War  cam.e  and  then  they  was  hiring  too  many... 
didn't  know  what  they  was  doing  and  then  later  on  they 
started  to  beating  up  and  taking  advantage.   Just  like 
until  recently  here.   They  think  nothing  of  it,  see. 
Some  of  the  Blacks  brought  it  on  themselves.   Now  all 
us  wasn't  like  that.   Right  now  you  go  out  there  and 
kids  are  saying  "mother  fucker  this"  and  snatching  a 
woman's  purse.   Wasn't  nothing  like  that  before  the 
War.   You  could  walk  the  streets  all  night  and  nobody 
would  bother  you  and  even  after  the  War,  I  was  working 
in  the  insurance  business.   In  1950  I  was  going  from 
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BG:   Broderick  to  Bush  and  Gough .   I  lived  up  there  and  I 
was  walking  the  streets  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  two  boys  walked  up  and  said,  "Hello." 
"What's  the  matter?   You  walking?"   They  were  very 
nice.   They  said,  "You  got  some  I.D.  on  you?"   I 
said,  "Yes."   I  said  I  was  an  insurance  man.   They 
said,  "What  you  doing  walking  like  this?"   I  said, 
"Well,  I'll  tell  you.   My  old  lady  made  me  mad  and 
I'm  walking  home."   They  said,  "Oh,  yes.   We  just 
stopped  you.   Wanted  to  be  sure  you  was  all  right 
and  you  know  we  have  to  keep  the  city  clean."   See 
how  nice  they  were?   They  didn't  know  who  I  was. 
But,  see,  they  don't... as  long  as  the  guy  that's 
bulldozing .. .taking  advantage  of  the  job  and  taking 
advantage  of  you.   I  have  never .. .During  the  War 
when  they  first  started  the  drafting,  I  was  in  a 
Japanese  restaurant  over  there  on  Polk  and  Webster. 
It  was  a  Japanese  restaurant  with  all  Black  trade, 
see.   So  a  guy  came  in  there  and  he  had  to  register 
from  twenty-one  to  forty-four  ...  forty-two .   That's 
what  it  was,  forty-two.   So  a  guy  came  in  there  and 
said,  "Everybody  line  up  and  shov;  your  registration 
card."   So  I  walked  over  to  the  telephone  and  started 
to  telephone.   Here  come  a  little  old  guy  walking 
over  there  and  said,  "Hey,  did  you  hear?"   I  said, 
"Yeah,  I  heard  you."   He  slammed  the  receiver  down. 
"You  get  over  there l"   I  told  him,  I  said,  "Who  has 
charge  here?"   He  wasn't  a  sargeant  but  he  was  below 
a  sargeant.   I  forget  what  he  was.   "You  have  charge 
here?"   He  said,  "Yes."   I  said,  "If  I  didn't  misunder- 
stand you,  you  said  all  in  here  show  your  registration 
card."   I  said,  "I  heard  that."   I  said,  "Registration 
is  21  to  42,  isn't  it?"   To  forty-one,  that's  what  it 
was.   He  said,  "Yes."   I  said,  "I  haven't  got  it."   He 
said,  "Is  there  a  reason  why?"   I  showed  him  my  driver's 
license.   He  said,  "Oh,  I  see."   I  said,  "Now  that  guy 
made  me  lose  my  dime  hanging  up  that  telephone  on  me." 
So  he  said,  "Put  a  dime  in  and  let  him  telephone."   He 
said,  "You  should  have  asked  him  first  instead  of  hanging 
up."   He  said,  "I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Gordon."   Even  these 
roughs  around  here  now.   It  isn't  what  you  do  or  how 
you  do  it,  it's  hov;  you  sound ..  .whatever  you  say,  it's 
how  it  sounds  on  the  other  person's  ear.   People  will 
respect  you  if  you  learn  to  respect  them  but  you  got 
to  first  learn  to  respect  them  first.   And  then  when 
you  find  someone  that  won't  let  you  respect  them,  walk 
away  from  them.   So  now  they're  grafting  and  drafting 
everything  here  but  they're  finally  trying  to  clean  it 
up  but  this  is  a  runaway.   See,  Christopher,  when  he 
went  in  there  he... they  used  to  have  whore  houses  all 
around  here,  you  know,  before  the  War,  you  know, 
[unintelligible}  Shoot,  but  when  Christopher  went  in 
there,  he  shut  these  whore  houses  down.   Had  whore  houses 
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BG:   downto^^m,  too,  right  across  the  street  from  where  I 
was  working.   But  he  got  this  thing  as  tight  as 
Dick's  hatband. 

JW:   You  said  that  you  had  once  gone  to  a  party  with  Ethel 
Waters? 

BG:   Oh,  yes.   Ethel  Waters  and  Pete  Webster  and  Pete 
Webster's  girlfriend. 

JW:   Yes,  you  told  a  story  about  her.   Did  you  know  her 
well? 

BG:   Oh,  each  time  she  would  come  in  I  would...!  only 
socialized  with  her  once. 
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BG:   ...before  World  War  II,  you  know,  see.   And  Ethel 

Waters  was  on  the  Circle.   The  Orpheum  Circle  was  bigger 
than  any  of  them.   This  sargeant's  wife,  Sgt.  Andrew's 
wife,  had  a  big  party  with  what  they  call  the  "high 
yellow  club."   So  she  was  invited,  as  I  said  before. 
She  knev;  Pete  because  she  was  staying  at  the  El  Capitan 
Hotel  and  Pete  was  doorman  there... the  El  Cortez 
Hotel  there  on  Geary.   Pete  was  doorman  there.   And 
she  was  telling  Pete ...  somebody  asked  her  if  she  knew 
these  people.   She  said,  "Yes."   They  said,  "Hov;  well 
do  you  know  then?"   She  said,  "I  know  Andrews  well." 
So  she  said,  "I  was  invited  out  to  dinner  there. 
Andrev7S  invited  me  out  there."   So  she  said,  "Well, 
I  guess  you  got  a  wife."   So  he  said,  "Yes,  I  got  ~ 
a  wife.   If  I  go,  I'll  take  Shine."   She's  White  but 
everybody  thought  she  was  Black  because  she  put  dart 
powder  on  her  face.   And  she  said,  "You  think  you  can 
find  a  nice  fellow  that  I  can  go  out  with?"   He  said, 
"Yes.   I  can  get  you  King  Kong."   She  said,  "Is  he 
goodlooking?"   He  said,  "Well,  wait,  you'll  see." 
So  he  made  it  my  business  for  her  to  see  me  and  if 
she  didn't  want  to  be  with  me,  okay.   So  when  she  saw 
me  she  jumped  all  over  me.   And  we  went  on  over  there 
and  got  a  cab  and  went  on  over  there,  and  that's  when 
they  made  the  remark...!  told  you  about  that... And  then 
she  asked  King  Kong,  said,  "What  do  you  think?" 
lunintelligiblel .   King  Kong,  his  old  lady  is  White. 
They  don't  know  it.   So,  King  Kong  Cunintelligiblel. 
They  used  to  call  me  Admiral  Byrd .   And  I  said,  as 
far  as  I'm  concerned,  if  you  weren't  here,  I  was  going 
to  tell  them  all  to  kiss  my  black  ass.   So  she  said. 
"Better  than  that."   She  said,  "Lady, ".. .she  asked 
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BG:   King  Kong,  she  said,  "Can  Miss  Webster  use  your  phone?" 
"Oh,  yes,  Pete,  help  yourself."   She  said,  "What's 
the  number  of  the  Barrel?"   He  said,  "Where  you  want 
to  go?"   The  Barrel  is  one  of  the  biggest  clubs  there. 
So  he  called  up  and  made  reservations  for  four  for 
Miss  Ethel  Waters.  And   then  they  called  a  cab.   So 
she  said,  "Oh,  you  going.  Miss  Waters?"   She  said, 
"No,  this  party  is  too  high  class  for  me."   She  said, 
"I  am  going  with  this  little  old  black  nigger  here 
and  that  other  black  nigger  there  and  that  old  yellow 
gal  there  but  I'm  sorry,  honey,  cause  you  belong  to 
this  group,  but  I'm  going."   (Chuckle)   Sgt.  Andrew 
and  them  just  flipped,  but  I  saw  her  several  times, 
you  know.   But  at  that  time,  Ethel  Waters  was  as  old 
as  I  was.   I  didn't  want  nothing  as  old  as  I  was. 
Ethel  Waters... she  was  a  beautiful  girl,  you  knov/, 
but  hell,  let  me  show  you  my  ex-wife's  picture... 
the  mother  of  my  kids.   Josephine  Baker,  when  my  niece 
was  playing  at  the  Cotton  Club  when  I  told  you  I  went 
there,  and  I  knew  her  well,  see.   I  knew  her  when  she 
was  in  the  chorus,  and  afterwards  she  went  on  up. 
When  she  went  to  Europe,  Caroline  Snov/den  taken  over 
and  she  was  doing  all  right  until  she  started  fooling 
around  with  the  boss's  wife  and  he  fired  her. 

JW:   She  did  what? 

BG:   Until  she  started  fooling  with  the  boss's  wife. 

JW:   She  did? 

BG:   Yes.   She  was  a  beautiful  girl  but  she  was  a  lesbian. 
Just  couldn't  help  it.   But  as  I  said,  women,  my 
biggest  trouble  was  keeping  away  from  them.   That's 
what  got  me  in  trouble.   One  did  something  once  too 
often.   So  as  I  said,  I  was  away  awhile.   And  I  wasn't 
as  calm  as  I  am  now.   I  used  to  be  high  tempered. 
You  used  to  couldn't  tell  me  my  eyes  was  black. 

JW:   How  do  you  think  San  Francisco  has  changed  in  the  last 
thirty  years? 

BG:   Well,  I  think  in  a  way  it's  for  the  better  because 
you  get  more  equal  opportunities .   They  are  doing 
something  now  thay  have  never  done  before.   Pull  to- 
gether.  Dr.  Goodlett  and  all  of  them,  they  are  all 
pulling  together.   Years  ago,  even  the  first  Governor 
they  had  in  Louisiana,  he  wouldn't  help  no  niggers. 
He  was  the  first  Black  governor  there,  a  big  man  in 
Louisiana,  but  what  was  he  doing?   He  was  parking  him- 
self, wasn't  helping  his  people.   But  here,  I  think,  as 
a  whole  they  are  trying  to  help  us  and  eventually... 
now  you  are  going  to  find  rotten  eggs  wherever  you  go. 
But  now  you  don't  blame  these .. .most  of  these  kids... 
even  the  Twenties  and  early  Thirties,  you  don't  blame 
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BG:   the  mother  and  father  because  as  I  told  you,  when 
they  were  coming  up  they  were  playing  with  money 
and  their  mothers  didn't  have  time  to  teach  them. 
The  fathers  didn ' t . . . they  didn't  know  much  themselves 
and  then  let  them  run  amuck  out  there.   First  thing 
they  knew  they  go  'round  and  do  whatever  they  want 
to.   "Hey, Man,  "..  .they  call  their  mother  I  don't  knov/ 
what. . .father  whatever  they  want,  see.   Regardless  of 
what.   I  always  taught  my  kids  to  respect  your   elders. 
And  when  you  get  so  you  can't  respect  them,  get  away 
from  them.   Then  when  he  gets  out  of  line,  when  you 
call  them  a  name,  be  ready  to  fight,  see.   But  as  a 
whole,  it's  much  better.   You  take  even  like  this,  we 
didn't  have  nothing  like  this  then. 

JTV:   You  mean  like  what?   Like  this  building? 

BG:   Like  this  building  here,  see.   Now  years  ago,  in  1928, 
I  knew  a  contractor  downtown  and  he  said,  "Benny,  I 
have  an  idea  and  if  you  can  get  some  Blacks  to  go 
along  with  it, "...no,  some  "negroes ,".. .said,  "I'll 
build  a  regular  section  out  there.   Stores  and  every- 
thing, and  you  can  have  your  own  business  there.'''' 

JW:   Out  where  are  you  talking  about? 

BG:   On  Sutter  and  Post  and  all  along  there.   See,  some 

Negroes  had  a  little  business  there.   And  so  he  told 
me,  said,  "I'll  build  it  if  they  can  get  four  blocks 
square  and  make  something  and  houses  and  everything, 
decent  houses."   He  said,  "And  then  you'll  be  able  to 
make  yourself  some  money."   So  I  went  and  got  in  touch 
with  Pittman  (?) ...That  was  before  Goodlett  ever  came 
here... And  all  the  guys  that  was  supposed  to  be  leaders, 
the  first  thing  they  said  was,  "Naw,  naw,  we  ain't 
got  no  segregation  here  in  San  Francisco.   VJe  don't 
want  it .. .segregating  yourself."   They  tore  up  that 
cemetery  on  Geary,  there  where  Montgomery  Wards  and 
all  of  them  up  there .. .Sears  and  Roebuck  up  there. 

JW:   Yes,  you  say  Laurel  Hills  Cemetery? 

BG:   Yes.   Right  up  there  now  where  the  hospital  and  Sears 
and  Roebuck  is.   They  wanted  to  build  a  project... 
you  know,  build  a  place  for  Negroes  there.   Loretta 
Whippen,  one  of  the  leading  gals  around  here,  led 
against  it.   "We  don't  want  them  to  segregate  us." 
So  when  they  started  to  building  the  things,  she  was 
the  first  one  to  try  to  get  in  there.   "We  don't  want 
to  be  Where  those  dead  people  was."   See,  just  a  few 
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but  now  I  tsll  \-ou  cr.e  fallow  -that's  worhinr  hzi^r-^elf 

too  nuch,  and  he's  gc:.-3  ~c   Idll  rii=.self  but  be 
can't  help  it  but  be  rries.-.Dr.  Soodlett.   He's 
really  a  Kegro  all  the  way.   He's  fcr  the  31ar>  ya- . 

-sel-.ng,  but  as  I  say,  riosu  rf  thert  as  soon  as  ~ '-.=-.- 
get  in  a  position,  they  get  -c  -rr-.-  zr  cur  rheir  bariui 

r^i—r  bo  go  along  too  long  before  sonebofv  rcnna 
carch  you.   Jusr  be  ready  ~c   go  wben  -tr-ey' oanch  \'ou. 

enough  to  naxe  oare  of  you  when  %'cu  ge-  cut.   Bur  vo; 
-cre  good... New  cut  thau  off  new  and 
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